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Ephesus, and the Temple of Dvana. 


N the midst of the 
revolution that has 
invested the arts of 
the Middle Ages 
with a fascination 
that the most de- 
termined advocates 
for the Classic can- 
not wholly escape 
from, it is a matter 
of no small congra- 
tulation that our 
respect for those of 
the great nations of 
antiquity seems in 
nowisedeteriorated ; 
and that, while the 
larger portion of 
our architects and 
antiquaries are con- 
tent to search no 
further back than 
the twelfth century for their inspirations, a small 
but chosen section, from time to time, remind us 
of those great originators of whom the masters 
of Medixval art were but the pupils. 

The discovery of the remains of extensive and 
once-populous cities, of whose origin, progress, and 
fall no records have been preserved, and whose 
very existence was till then unknown to any but 
the wandering savages that found a shelter be- 
neath the sculptured ruins of their prostrate 
monuments, is one of the distinguishing features 
of the age we live in. Such was the result of the 
researches in Central America initiated by Hum- 
boldt and Kingsborough, and followed up by 
Waldeck, Stephens, Norman, and Catherwood, 
corroborative of the accounts of the early Spanish 
writers of the population and proficiency of 
ancient Mexico, when Cortes first leaped upon its 
shore, Such was the discovery, by Gouger, of 
Moulmein (of which Pinto caught a glimpse in the 
Middle Ages), in the midst of a wilderness of 
forest and jungle, of which wild beasts and rep- 
tiles had for ages been the sole occupants. But if 
the interest created by the discovery of the records 
of these rude nations, who have thus, as it were, 
“died and made no (other) sign,” is great, how 
much greater is that awakened by visible testimony 
to the position in art of the great centres of civili- 
zation of the ancient world, to which the cities of 
America are but as of yesterday ! 

The history of the progress of architecture, 
from its rudest beginnings to its ripe perfection, 
1s a study of surpassing interest with all who love 
human progress; and to read the annals of by- 
gone nations by their ruins, to draw our know- 
ledge. of their civilization from their crumbling 
monuments, to unite the broken chain of early 
history, and supply its lost links by attentive 
perusal of their silent remains, is a mental em- 
Ployment of the highest order. 

The ponderous pyramid and the taper obelisk, 
the stately mausoleum aud the sepulchral excava- 
tion, the unroofed temple and the deserted amphi- 
=~ e, the moss-grown aqueduct and the silent 

orum, the fallen column and the sculptured frieze, 

Speak a language more forcible than written 
Panegyric, Fortunately for the world, the love of 
Tesearch is not likely to die out, and the spirit of 
adventure and love of travel will ever find 
Votaries, 

" Bat one of the highest sources of the anti- 
quary’s delight,” says Mr. Falkener, in his work 
on “ Ephesus,” now before us,*¥— 
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* 
“Ephesus and th i 
F e Temple of Diana. By Edwar 
alkener, London : Day & Son, Gate-street. i862.” . 


_“TIs to walk over the prostrate ruins of some great 
city, where all appears confusion and decay, where 
to the eye of the ordinary observer all is a field or 
mass of undistinguishable ruin; and such, indeed, it 
appears to be even to his own eye; but, as he stocps 
down and examines, he perceives some corner-stone, 
some foundation-wall, some apex of the pediment, some 
acroterial ornament, while all about are broken shafts and 
capitals. Having made out a temple, he looks about and 
considers where should run the lines of the surrounding 
temenos; and, assisted thus by his previous judgment and 
experience, to his great joy he discovers traces of that 
which he was in quest of, and of which no signs at first 
appeared. He considers, then, where was likely to be the 
forum of the city ; and seeing bases of columns existing in 
different parts, and at great distances from each other, he 
searches for and discovers evidences of connecting 
porticos, and thus makes out the entire quadrangle. 
Connected with these buildings he expects to find traces 
of gymnasia or other buildings, and these he endeavours 
to identify and restore. He now searches among the 
mountain-slopes, and selects the spot which he thinks 
would be most eligible for the theatre or the stadium-— 
sites which afford a fine expanse of scenery, and the 
natural form cf which would facilitate the labours of the 
architect and effect economy. Here, perhaps, h? finds 
no superstructure remaining, but on climbing its slope, be 
perceives what can be no other than the cavea and the 
orchestra. At length he realizes his conjectures by dis- 
covering some solitary block representing the peculiar 
moulding of the marble seats. Thus it is that, by degrees, 
that which appeared nothing but confusion, arranges 
itself, like Ezekiel’s bones, into shape and form.”’ 


Great, nevertheless, is the debt due to those who 
risk safety and fortune in the endeavour to unfold 
the page of knowledge to their less adventurous 
countrymen at home. 

Millenniums have passed away since the 
Assyrian, Babylonian, and Persian monarchies 
flourished, or supplanted each other,—ages since 
Greece and Macedon, Rome and Carthage, spread 
their conquests and their colonies through all parts 
of the world, as known to the ancients; and for a 
knowledge of the geographical position and archi- 
tectural pretensions of the innumerable cities that 
owned their sway, mankind, until the beginning 
of the present century, were content to accept the 
geography of a Strabo or a Ptolemy, the narra- 
tive of an Herodotus or a Xenophon, or the doubt- 
ful testimony of the few travellers of modern 
times who had obtained a glimpse of but a very 
small proportion of them. 

Bat times are changed. Within the space of a 
few years, cities, famous in sacred and profane 
annals, have had their sites determined and their 
ruins investigated, to the elucidation of history and 
the confirmation of prophecy. To the expedition 
under Napoleon, at the close of the last century, 
we may ascribe our present advanced knowledge 
of the monuments of that remarkable country that 
flourished before Athens or Rome were thought of 
—Egypt. The subsequent researches of Belzoni, 
Champollion, Young, Rossellini, Wilkinson, and 
others, have since gathered from tomb and 
temple much that we now know of the public 
and private life of the most enlightened nation of 
antiquity. It was Champollion who raised the 
veil of Isis, which had bafiled the world for two 
thousand years, and the Rosetta stone supplied 
the key to the mystery. The discovery, too, 
of Petra, the once famed capital of the Edom of 
Scripture, and Idumza of Roman history, which 
dates from the hasty visit of Burckhardt, in 1811, 
in the disguise of an Arab scheikh, was another 
remarkable event, alike conclusive as to the truth 
of biblical inspiration and ancient tradition. 

But all prior discoveries paled before that of 
the ruins of Nineveh, capital of the Assyrian 
empire, beneath the grass-grown mounds on the 
left bank of the Tigris, which Greek and Roman, 
Parthian and Persian, Arab and Tartar, had for 
twenty-five centuries trodden under foot, with in- 
difference to what was above thei: surface, and 
ignorance of what lay beneath it. To Botta be- 
longs the first honour, to Layard the second ; and 
the treasures of Khorsabad, in the Louvre, and of 
Nimrood in the British Museum, will ever be 
associated with the names of their finders. 

In historical connexion with Nineveh are many 
other cities, whose ruins or whose sites have been 
explored by the adventurous traveller; and Baby- 
lon, Pasargada, Persepolis, Susa, and Ecbatana, are 
familiar subjects to the reader of early history. 
Scarcely less welcome to the world of art have 
been the discoveries in Asia Minor, and conse- 





quent contributions to our national collection of 


antiquities. Architects had grown tired of Greek 
purity only, as bequeathed to us by Athenian 
Stuart and his successors, and sighed for the ad- 
mixture of a foreign element; and in Asia Minor 
they found it. Its cities, some of very remote 
antiquity, all had their origin prior to the Roman 
conquest, and the monuments they contained of 
greatest interest were those of the period of 
Greek occupation ; but they were of Asiatic caste, 
and wanting in the refinement of the time of 
Pericles. Under the Roman rule the Roman taste 
encroached, and their usages obtained. In later 
examples, therefore, are found greater intricacy of 
plan, mixture of materials, and the general use of 
the arch. About the time of Constantine the 
Christians introduced great changes in the 
architecture of the many cities they possessed, 
including those of the seven churches of the 
Apocalypse. 

Many cities in Asia Minor have been visited 
during the present century, many sites ascertained, 
and a goodly array of volumes written upon 
them ; but it was not until Sir Charles Fellows’s 
travels, in 1839, that the public became aware of 
the extent of the treasures existing in that part 
of the world. How he surmounted all obstacles, 
and brought away the trophies of his success in 
the collection known as the “‘ Xanthian Marbles,” 
we need not here dwell upon, Neither need we 
dilate on the more recent expedition to the birth- 
place of Herodotus and Dionysius, the historians, 
by Mr. Newton, for the special object of recovering 
the remains of the tomb of Mausolus from the 
Castle of Boudroum, but resulting in the marbles 
of Halicarnassus, Cnidus, and Branchidz, and the 
important work that illustrates them. Nor must 
we pause at Cyrene, the most important Hellenic 
colony in Africa, and long opposed to Carthage, 
and to which the recent discoveries of Lieutenants 
Smith and Porcher have caused an expedition to 
be sent; nor even at Carthage itself,—once rival 
to Rome, and another contributory to our late 
archawological acquisitions; but hurry on to 
Ephesus, of which Mr. Falkener, the author of 
“ Deedalus,”’ and other works of classical lore, has 








something to tell us. In acknowledging how much 
may be done by private enterprise, Mr. Falkener 
observes how much more might be effected under 
State direction, and contrasts the vigorous mea- 
sures of the French Government with the tardy 
efforts of our own. In this respect France has 
done for the fine arts what we have for commerce; 
and her numerous and valuable works on Egypt, 
Greece, Asia Minor, Persia, Mesopotamia, Ar- 
menia, Algeria, Morocco, and other countries, 
attest the value of her system. 

In accordance with sacred prophecy, the once 
renowned city of Ephesus is now a desert place, 
and a heap of ruins; and the intrusion of man 
opposed by the scorpion, the centipede, and the 
serpent,—fever, dysentery, and ague. Were it 
not that the denouncement of three, and com- 
mendation of four, of the seven churches had 
been verified by their results, we might class the 
fall of Ephesus with that of numerous other cities 
of Asia; but that Ephesus, “the Empress of 
[onia ;” Sardis, “ the most illustrious city of Lower 
Asia ;” and Laodicea, “the beautiful city,” are 
destroyed, whilst Pergamos and Thyatira yet 
remain respectable towns, and Smyrna and Phila- 
delphia are flourishing ones, affords another and a 
singular confirmation of the truth of holy writ. 

The origin of Ephesus contains its full share of 
mythological ingredients and legendary lore ; and 
the lovers of the classical will find occupation to 
their taste in the versions of Strabo, Pausanias, 
and later writers. Strabo connects it with the 
birth of Apollo and Artemis, the offspring of Zeus 
and Leto, in a wood close by, afterwards called 
Ortygia, from the name of the nurse to her 
children, whom she met there. Above the grove 
was the Mount Solmissus, where the Curetes, by 
the clashing of their arms, prevented the jealous 
Hera, the lawful wife of Zeus, from discovering 
the accouchement of her rival, by her cries. Such 
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was the legend of the Ephesians themselves, whe 
rejected the belief that Apollo and Artemis were 
born in Delos, the ancient Ortygia, and deduced 
the name of Ortygia, as applied to the goddess 
from the wood, and not the island. 

The great goddess of the Ephesians was ver 
different from the Greek Artemis or the Roma: 
Diana. The Ionian settlers carried the worship 
of Artemis with them, but it applied doubtless to 
some Asiatic divinity pre-existent there, and o 
the union, the hybrid goddess that bears the name 
was the result. As personifying the fructifying 
powers of nature, she is represented with man) 
breasts. She wears a mural crown upon her head, 
and her person, from the waist to the ankles, ic 
inclosed in a case covered with mystic.l figures, 
and in form like that ofa mummy. 

Pausanias ascribes the origin of the city to 
Cresus, a native of the place, and its name of 
Ephesus to the son of the river Caystius. It had 
other names, however. In the time of the Trojan 
war it was called Alope, according to Pliny, but 
on doubtful authority; then Ortygia, from its 
tutelar goddess; Smyrna, from tke name of an 
Amazon who conquered it, but more probably 
from the luxuriousness of the soil; Tracheia, from 
the rugged character of Mount Coressus ; Morges, 
a corruption of “Apudpyn, a purple flower used in 
dyeing; Samorna, a corruption of Smyrna; 
and lastly, Ptclea, as the author says, “ derived 
from the trunk of an elm-tree, on which, out of 
which, or under which, the Amazons placed or 
formed the statue of Diana.” Such were the 
ancient names; but the parts, suburbs, and de- 
pendencies of the city are not so speedily disposed 
of. Bat the author reconciles the conflicting 
accounts of the early geographers sufficiently 
satisfactorily, For instance, Strabo describes 
Mount Pion as being above the city, whilst Plivy 
describes the city as upon Mount Pion. An exa- 
mination of the ruins, and an inspection of the 
restored plan of the city, reconcile these discre- 
pancies. The public buildings there appear 
grouped together in the plain at the foot of the 
mountain, rendering it probuble that this part of 
the city was specially reserved for such. The 
private buildings, on the other hand, were placed, 
alike for health, beauty of prospect, and defence, 
on the elevated parts of Pion and Coressus. Thus 
Strabo refers to the public buildings, and Pliny to 
the private ones. 

Dispensing with the legends which adorn but 
mystify the foundation of the city, we find that 
the Leleges were the original possessors of the soil, 
and were driven out of Ephesus by Androclus 
and his Ionians, certain percons living about the 
Temple of Diana being unm »lested. These colonists 
took possession of and fortified Mount Coressus, 
carrying the walls across the plain, soas to include 
Mount Pion at one extremity and the city port at 
the other. The city remained in this state till 
the time of Croesus, when the inhabitants came 
down to the plain and settled near the Temple of 
Diana till the time of Alexander. Lysimachus 
built the new city in consequence of the low 
situation of the old one, and called it Arsincé, 
after his wife; but at his death it took back its 
old name. 

No heaps of ruins seem to present a greater 
puzzle to the investigator than those of Ephesus, 
Hy mpwrn Kai peyiorn pyrpdmodtc Tie ’Aciac; 
and Le Brun, at the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, fairly gives up the point by observing, 
“The greater part of these ruins we cannot 
make out, whatever application and diligence 
we muy employ.” And, indeed, the following 
account would seem to justify the Frenchman’s 
despair’: — 

“ Thus,’’ says Mr. Falkener, “no fewer than seventeen 
travellers have mistaken the ruin at the head of the 
Marsh (the great Gymnasium) for the vestiges of the 
Temple of Diana; two regard it as a church, and cne 
asa Temple of Neptune, Count Caylus, indeed, looked 
upon the ruins scattered about the wh le plain as the 
dependencies of the temple, and supposed that the city 
itself was stationed at Aiaslik. Tavernier aud Le Brun 


consider the arch of the stadium to be the door of the 
temple; and Chishull imagined it f.rmed part of the edi- 








fice erected for the third general council; while Usborne 
takes the Roman temple by the Agora to be the remains 
of the first temple burnt by Herostratus.”’ 

Nor are travellers zealous only for the glory of 
Diana. Believing the Catholic to be a visible 
church, they suppose those of the Apocalypse 
were of brick and stone; and, in their devotion, 
date the Mosque of Sultan Selim from the time of 
St. John, and in the figure of a Tarkish lantern 
discern that of the host and chalice. His font, 
too, is recognized in an antique tazza, and St. 
Paul’s prison in a tower of the city wall. 

* And, as in Jerusalem, they point out the house of the 
rich man, that of the poor man, and the window out 
of which Pontius Pila‘e looked; so here they show you 
the tombs of the Virgin Mary, of Mary Magdalene, of 
St. John, of Timothy,—not to mention those of the Seven 
Sleepers.”’ 

The ruins of Ephesus have nothing Grecia 
about them, its long duration having obliterated 
its pristine style. They all bespeak a late period 
of Roman art, and some even of Byzantine ; and 
had she, like Smyrna, continued to the present 
time, they, in their turn, would have given 
place to the Turkish dome and minaret. But, 
though the details are debased, the general feeling 
is Greek, and the plan of the city similar to that of 
ancient times; the area of the forum, too, is pro- 
bably the same, as are also the sites of the gymnasia, 
and the theatres and stadium are of ancient forma- 
tion, The arrangement of the city was geometric, 
and the buildings parallel. It proves that the 
Tonians planned their streets in straight lines; a 
custom which Hippodamus, of Miletus, succeeded 
in spreading over the rest of Greece ; superseding 
the old irregular style of the East. The streets of 
Smyrna were on a similar arrangement. In the 
old towns, on the contrary, the crooked and the 
narrow were the rule, and the straight the excep- 
tion ; and hence we find in Megara and Damascus 
there was a street in either city, which, happen- 
ing to be straight, was expressly called “the 
straight street.” Of the different buildings and 
localities of ancient Ephesus the first treated of 
by the author are the Port Panormus and the 
City Port. “ Although,” says he, “the ancient 
historians are quite clear with regard to a double 
port, the sacred and the civic, no modern tra- 
veller has attempted to discriminate between the 
two, though the present marsh is acknowledged 
by every one to occupy the site of the port.” After 
hearing the evidence of Xenophon, Pausanias, 
Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, and Livy, on the matter, 
we must conclude with the author, that there 
were two ports, the sacred and the civic. The 
civic port is now occupied by the marsh at the 
west end of the city. It was of a regular plan, 
and embellished with porticos and public build- 
ings. From this port a canal communicated with 
the river Caystrus, on which spot he conceives 
the Temple of Diana to have been situated. From 
this point of confluence he supposes the Port 
Panormus to have commenced. 

The Greek ayopd and the Roman forum have 
much the same signification, the open area being 
originally the place for public assembly and 


‘general resort as well as for mercantile traffic. 


Bat as traffic increased, the market was assigned 


|a place to itself, apart from the great public 


square,—though this was not always the case,— 
and the agora or forum was left in undisturbed 
possession of its dignity. The very name of Forum 
seems redolent of eloquence, and Demosthenes, and 
Cicero; and, indeed, as the author reminds us, 
from the proximity of the curiz, the comitium, 
and the basilica, the word ayopaioc, or forensis, 
came to signify judicial, a signification which has 
come down to us in the term “forensic.” But 
we need not here go into the oft-told history of 
these a yoo’, but classify those of Ephesus by their 
uses. The great Agora, or Agora Civilis, like the 
great forums of Rome and Pompeii, is surrounded 
by the various public buildings of the city; but 
the feature by which it differs from and excels 
every other, is a lake in its centre, now overspread 
with reeds and thickets, but once probably 
adorned with colonnades. Though this lake is 








——. 
unique, water in some form or other was common 
as a central ornament; but whether s0 or not, 
the lake in question hardly needs an apology, 
Of the two Agore Venales we can only add, 
that their arrangement seems made out with 
complete success, if we may judge by the plang 
and description, the larger one being in exact 
accordance with the precepts of Vitruvius, 

The subject of the Opistholeprian Gymnasium 
and the Great Gymnasium, and the other gym. 
nasia of Ephesus, merits much more attention than 
our space will afford. The first (so named from 
the region where it stands, behind Lepre or Pion) 
is the only example of these buildings hitherto 
published. If the scale of the Great Gymnasium, 
or the Gymnasium of the Port, may be taken as a 
fair sample of that of the public buildings of 
Ephesus in general, occupying, as it does, an area 
of fifteen acres, or twice that of the British 
Museum, still more may the number of these 
places of resort argue the wealth and luxury of the 
citizens. The great mass of travellers and writers 
have mistaken it for the great Temple itself, others 
assign it to purposes still more unlikely. But the 
most singular feature of this ruin are its subter- 
ranean constructions, into which, however, for 
good reasons, the author did not penetrate. Le 
Brun describes them, but in spite of torch and 
clue leaves us n the dark as to their extent or 
purpose. Later writers, however, throw more light 
uponthem. The construction of these gymnasia is 
of a late period, the piers and smaller parts being 
generally of stone, but all the rest of the building 


of brickwork. 


** And in connexion with this late period of construc- 
tion,’? says Mr. Falkener, “it is singular to observe the 
words of Vitruvius, when referring to the Greek pales- 
tre. He says he thinks it ‘proper to explain them, 
although not used by the people of Italy.’ Now, as 
Agrippa, the founder of the earliest baths in Rome, died 
12 B.C., it is probable that, though thermee were usknown 
in Rome at the period of Vitruvius writing, yet that they 
must have been introduced before his death, even if the 
Father of Architecture were not himself employed on 
them. Little, therefore, did he believe when he wrote 
these words, that, perhaps in his own lifetime, buildings 
of this description would be reared in Rome that should 
outvie even the most noted ones of Greece, and that in 
the time of the latest emperors, Rome would be full of 
them, and many of them so large as to resemble an entire 
city.”’ 


The theatre must have been the largest ever 
executed, having a diameter (ascertained by Mr. 
Cockerell) longer than the major axis of the Colos- 
seum; and, allowing 15 inches to each person, 
would accommodate 56,700 spectators; which 
will convey a striking notion as to size when we 
recollect that Drury Lane Theatre, with a some- 
what larger allowance for each, holds only 3,200, 
and new Covent Garden Theatre but 2,767. The 
proscenium is gone; not a seat remains: but 
Pococke must have found several, as he traced 
four vomitoria. Chandler notices the portico 
leading from the theatre to the forum, and a sur- 
rounding colonnade at the top of the theatre. Of 
the Theatre, the Stadium, and the Odeon, there 
are no sufficient remains to justify restoration. In 
addition to the Temple of Diana, the author finds 
notices, mostly from coins, of temples to Jupiter 
Olympius, Jupiter Pluvius, Minerva, Apollo, 
Venus, Bacchus, Neptune, Ceres, Serapis and Isis, 
Mercury, Hercules, Fortune, Harpocrates, Romu- 
lus and Remus, Julius Ceasar, Claudius, &c.: 4 
fair sample of the soil upon which the churches of 
Asia stood, and no mean testimony to the labour 
of St. Paul and his coadjutors in their establish- 
ment of that of Ephesus. . 

But for the remaining matters connected with 
this seat of Asiatic magnificence, — its history, 
topography, and antiquities,—its schools of paint- 
ing and of sculpture,—its long list of illustrious 
natives, poets, musicians, philosophers, physicians, 
historians, geographers, and rhetoricians,— the 
character of the people, their Christian traditions, 
and modern history,—we refer the reader to the 
work itself. 

The foregoing subjects, or history of the city, 
occupy the first part of the work ; the second “* 
entirely reserved for the Temple of Diana, ~ 
most meguificent and most celebrated of t : 
Asiatic Greek temples; but so completely sw°P 
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— 
away, that its very site has been a disputed point 
to this day. 

« Built at the joint expense of all Asia, it was esteemed 
one of the seven wonders of the world; not merely from 
the engineering difficulties which its builders had to over- 
come, but on account of its magnificence and grandeur, 
the purity of itwarchitecture, the beanty of its sculptural 
adornments, and the extraordinary collection of works of 
art in painting and sculpture which it contained. Seven 
times destroyed, it was seven times rebuilt ; each time 
with greater magnificence : one of the conflagrations 
being noted in history as the work of an execrable fanatic. 
This sacret shrine was reverence’ in Greece aad Asia. 
When Darius destroyed all the other temples of Asia, this 
alone was spared. Here met for worship the Greeks of 
Europe and of Asia ; here, in honour of Diana, sacrificed 
the great Macedonian conqueror, the proud Persian 
satrap: Alexander, Tissaphernes, and Anthony did honour 
to her fame.” 


Ctesiphon and Metagenes, says Vitruvius, wrote 
on the Ionic order of this temple; and Democri- 
tus is mentioned by Athenzeus as another writer on 
it; but their treatises have perished. A fragment 
from Philo has reached us, but its value is small 
indeed. All other ancient notices of it are but in- 
cidental, but all in the same strain of unqualified 
eulogy, or extravagant hyperbole. Its foundation 
was contemporaneous with that of the city; and 
its fortunes must have severely tried the constancy 
of the worshippers of Artemis, having, according 
to Pliny, been burnt seven times. The sixth 
temple was built on a different site to the former 
ones. Its foundation was laid by Theodorus, about 
500 B.C., and the erection commenced about 
460 B.C., by Ctesiphon and Metagenes. On the 
destruction of the sixth temple, the seventh and 
last was commenced on the same foundations, and 
rebuilt with such magnificence as to inspire 
Herostratus with the idea of immortalizing his 
name by burning it; which miscreant act he per- 
petrated in 356 B.C., on the very same day that 
Alexander the Great was born. 

And now, having introduced the reader to the 
Temple of Diana, we must leave him to peruse the 
evidence of the Greek and Latin authors that 
have alluded to it, and either weigh them in Mr. 
Falkener’s balance or his own. In the preface 
to “Delalus” the author apologizes for the 
great number of quotations it contains, by re- 
minding us that the only way in which he could 
exhibit the genius of ancient art was by giving 
the opinions of the ancients upon the subject, 
“believing that every tradition is pregnant with 
a meaning.” Such apology cannot be needed 
now: by quotations only in this case can truth 
be elicited; for no other means seem to present 
themselves, at all events, to recall a temple so 
entirely swept away as to have left not a trace 
behind ; for— 

“We now seek the Temple in vain: the city 
Is prostrate, and the goddess gone.’’ 

But, stay, there is another means, and it is 
more convincing far than argument,—excavation ! 

“What gems, what statues, what bas-reliets, 
might be discovered in a city where a Parrhasius, 
an Apelles, and a Zeuxis; wherea Praxiteles and 
a Scopas, besides a host of other artists, once 
flourished, and to the adornment of which we 
know that even a Phidias contributed!” The 
spade is sometimes even a more potent agent 
than the pen; and another Layard may not be 
wanting able and willing to try his fortune in the 
yet unbroken soil of Ephesus and the Temple of 
Diana. 

We may record that the work is a beautiful 
Specimen of printing, and in size, type, and 
binding, forms a companion volume to “ Deedalus.” 
It 18, Moreover, illustrated with plans and views 
In chromo-lithography of great artistic excellence, 





BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 
NEW MATERIALS FOR THEIR LIVES. 


Pete Vanbrugh.—We know too little of 
pth ohn Vanbrugh, or, as he wrote his name at 
&r times, Vanbrug, and Vanbrook. 
Pe. one of his fourfold capacities—architect, 
See manager, and herald—we would wish to 
bo rh 9 of him. As an architect, Castle How- 
poy lenheim (I have seen them and seen 
ae. 1em) well entitle him to the compasses 
ch Kneller, on a kit-kat canvas (you may see 
° origmal at Bayfordbury), hss placed in his 





right hand. ‘“ The Relapse ” and “The Provoked 
Wi‘e” make good his claim to rank as a dra- 
matist, as he does, thanks to Moxon and Leigh 
Hunt, in the same volume with his contem- 
poraries and friends, Wycherley, Congreve, and 
Farquhar. For his heraldic claims to Camden’s 
tabard of “ Clarencieux,” what will Garter 
Young, or York King, or Rovge-Croix Planché 
say? The last-named gentleman, himself a suc- 
cessful dramatist, would be kind to “ Van,” 
while Mr. Buckstone, the able manager of “The 
Haymarket” of to-day, would admit Van’s full 
claim to be “ manager,” from the treble trickehe 
had of securing good plays, writing good plays, 
and filling houses, as well as building them. 

In a very unpromising MS. volume in the Bri- 
tish Museum, called a “ Register of Requests,” 
from 1660 to 1670, I found the following :— 


*€ John and James Vanbergh. 

That yt Petts are both twinnes, and borne in London, 
and for some yeares past have employed a stock left them 
by their grandfather in a course of merchandizing. Yet 
some, out of spight, go about to hinder their trading, in 
regard that their father was an alien, though their mother | 
an English Woman, and themselves have not attained y° 
full age of xxj yearez. Prayes y’ Matyes dispensacon wt" 
their innocent disability, and that they be permitted to 
trade, &c.”’ 


The royal order thereon runs thus :— 


“His Maty having been movel in this Peticon, his 
pleasure is, that Mr. Attory or M'. Sol. Gen!! dce prepare a 
Bill for his Mays royal signature, conte a grant and 
liberty to y® Pets to traffiq, as by them is humbly 
desired.’’ 


I have never seen the petition. Dves it exist? 

In 1819 the Rev. George Vanbrugh, rector of 
Aughton, in Lancashire, then “ the only surviving 
descendant” of the family, informed the poet of 
the “ Pleasures of Hope” that his ancestors were 
eminent merchants of Autwerp, and fled out of 
Flanders when the Duke of Alva tried to establish 
the Inquisition in those provinces. There is other 
evidence of this were it needed. “Our family 
first,” he further informed the poet, “ took refuge 
in Holland, and from thence came over to England 
to enjoy the Protestant protection of Queen Eliza- 
beth.” Some settled in Chester; Giles Vanbrugh 
was one; others in London, in the ward of 
Walbrook and parish of St. Stephen. 

We first hear of them in Walbrook parish in 
the year 1628, when, as the register records, 
William, son of Giles Van Brugh, and Mary, his 
wife, were baptised. Other entries relating to them 
and others of the name, of a like multiplying kind, 
are to be found in the same repository of barren 
facts for the years 1631, 1656, 1657, and 1659. 
The latest entry relating to the name records the 
burial, in 1726, “in the north aisle,” of the great 
architect himself. 

Vanbrugh’s father was a merchant in Lau- 
rence Pountney-lane, in the city of London, 
and appears as such, “ William Vandenbergh ” by 
name, in a very rare volume called “ A Collection 
of the Names of the Merchants living in and about 
the City of London,” printed in 1677. This small 
circumstance may afford a clue for information of 
moment, and for this purpose I call attention to 
it here. 

When and where Vanbrugh was dubbed “Sir 
John” I cannot find in any account of his life. 
This I have ascertained: he was knighted at 
Greenwich House on the 19th of December, 1714, 
in the first year of the Hanoverian accession. 
The great Duke of Marlborough introduced him, 
and no fee was paid on the occasion. 

The first Theatre erected in the Haymarket of 
London was built in the year 1705. Vanbrugh 
was the architect. The first stone was laid the 
9th of April, 1705. “ Of this theatre,” says Colley 
Cibber, “I saw the first stone laid, on which was 
inscribed ‘The Little Whig,’ in honour to a lady 
of extraordinary beauty, then the celebrated toast 
and pride of that party.” This often-toasted beauty 
at kit-kat dinners (left nameless by Cibber) was 
Anne Churchill, Countess of Sunderland, second 
daughter of the great Duke of Marlborough. She 
died on the 15th of April, 1716, and in the contem- 
porary notice of her death is described as “the 
general toast by the name of the Little Whig.” 
This theatre was burnt down June 27, 1789. 

Kit-Kat Garth (the best good Christian without 
knowing it) has, in his poem called “ Claremont, 
a villa now belonging to the Earl of Clare,” this 
eouplet on his fellow Kit-Kat “ Van ” :— 

** But say, who shall attempt thesadventurous part, 

Where Nature borrows dress from Vaabrugh’s art?’’ 
a couplet sounding in Pope’s ear when he wrote 
of Esher :— 


** Where Kent and Nature vie for Pelham’s love.”’ 


As I bring, for the first time, this Claremont 
couplet iato light in connexion with Vanbrugh 





and his works, I will try (what has hitherto been 
unattempted) to explain its meaning. 

When at work at Claremont, in Esher, Van- 
brugh had a house in the adjoining parish of 
Walton-upon-Thames. I have over-looked chapter 
and verse for it, and here it is :— 


*€1723, March 28, John, the son of Sir John Vanbrugh 
was bury’d;”’ 


for thus runs an entry in the burial register of 
Walton-upon-Tiames, in the hundred of Elm- 
bridge, and the county of Surrey. 

This was not Vanbrugh’s only son: a second 
was slain (1746), in his twenty-seventh year, at 
Tournay, and died without a will. 

The names of Sir John Vanbrugh and of Captain 
Philip Vanbrugh are to be found among the sub- 
scribers to the first collected edition of the works 
of Addison, edited by Tickell, and published in 
four volumes quarto, in 1721. Who was Captain 
Pailip Vanbrugh? His brother, I suspect. 

The building of Marlborough House, in Pall- 
Mall, was given to Wren by Sarah, Duchess of 
Marlborough, to vex Vanbrugh. Whoever is 
curious about Van’s quarrel with Pope’s “ Atossa,” 
will find some zew matter of moment in the corre- 
spondence of the duchess, printed by Mrs. Thom- 
son, from the MS. collections of Archdeacon Coxe. 
The amusing materials I allude to have beep 
brought to light since the life of Vanbrugh was 
last written. 

Of Vanbrugh it is to be said, what we cannot 
say of any other Eoglish dramatist: his plays, 
though evidently printed with his entire sanction, 
are without his name, and without dedications in a 
dedicating age. 

When and where Sir John Vanbrugh married, 
his biographers omit to tell us. I have traced the 
period thus far:—He was married in or about 
November, 1718. 

His biographers are equally silent when bis widow 
died. This fact ia his history I will now give. Lady 
Vanbrugh died the 26th of April, 1776, having 
outlived her husband, the great architect, just 
half a century and one month. In this long 
period we hear nothing of her. What became of 
her papers? Did she leave a will? Where was 
she buried ? 

The will of Sir John Vanbrugh is to be seen in 
the Prerogative Will Office of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. I have seen it. Two of his brothers 
are named in it, Charles and Philip ; and three 
sisters, Mary, Robina, and Victoria,—the last 
being the earliest use in England of the name, 
that I remember to have seen, of our beloved 
Sovereign. 

Since Walpole’s deatb, three editions of his 
“ Anecdotes of Painting,” &c., have appeared. 
The first was in his “ Works” (5 vols. 4to., 1798), 
as left revised by himself; the second, in 1826, 
1827, and 1828, as edited in 5 vols. 8vo., by 
Dallaway ; and the third, in 1849, in 3 vols. 8vo., 
as re-edited by Mr. Wornum. Walpole made and 
left many additional notes, and some of import- 
ance, wholly overlooked by Mr. Dallaway and Mr. 
Wornum. Here, for instance, is a note relating 
to Vanbrugh (not to be found in Dallaway or 
Wornum), every sentence of which is in Walpole’s 
true Strawberry vein : — 


“Two very good judges, and men of excellent taste, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds and Mr. Gilpin, have declared their 
admiration of the stupendous piles of Blenheim and 
Castle Howard, and no doubt vastness is very imposing 
at a distance; but if the designsand details are defective, 
the merit of grandeur remains with the person who is at 
the expense of the fabric, not with the architect who 
executes his commands. St. Peter’s, St. Paul’s, each 
strikes as a magnificent whole; but they charm, too, 
when the parts are examined, nor have any superfluous 
weight. Large edifices might be erected from unneces- 
sary excrescences of stone that load the palaces above 
mentioned; and, however admirable Vanbrugh’s strac- 
tures may be in ther present state of perfection, I will 
venture to guess that their ruins will have far greater 
effect, not only from their massive fragments, but from 
the additional piles which conjecture will supply, in order 
to give a meaning to the whole.” 

Walpole’s “* Works,” iii. 394 (4to., 1798). 


In this view it may be said, and truly, that 
Strawberry, when stripped of its curiosities by 
the inevitakle hand of George Robins, looked, in 
its ruins, more truly Gothic than it did as left 
by Walpole, cr as it now does, re-decorated by 
Frances, Lady Waldegrave. This omitted note [ 
commend to the judicious eye of the Builder’s 
next-door neighbour, Mr. H. G. Bohn, the last 
publisher of Walpole’s “‘ Anecdotes.” 

Only a few words more, and those Vanbrugh’s 
own, and recently recovered :— 


‘* When travellers, many ages henee, shall be shown the 
very house in which the Duke of Marlborough dwelt, and 
they shall be told it was not only his favourite habitation, 
but was erected for him by the queen, and with the appro- 
bation of the peop!e, as a monument of his greatest ser- 
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vices and honours that any subject has ever done his 
country ; I believe, though they may not find art enough 
in the builder to make them admire the beauty of the 
fabric, they will find wonder enough in the story to make 
them pleased with the sight of it.’’ 

PETER CUNNINGHAM, 





A WALK AND TALK IN ROME, 

In Minerva’s sanctuary the baker keeps his 
shop undisturbed : in the neighbouring Temple of 
Mars Ultor,a community of nuns have their convent 
of the “ Annunciation,” which suggests contrast 
between the opposite moral of two religions—the 
worship that hallowed vengeance, and that which 
condemns even the thought inspired by such pas- 
sion. Pro ultione paternd voverat, says Suetonius, 
narrating how Augustus raised this fane in fulfil- 
ment of his vow before the battle of Philippi. 
Surrounded by an inclosure of walls in lapis Alba- 
nus, to the height of 90 feet, with a triple cornice 
of travertine, it was destined for the sessions of 
the Senate to discuss questions of war, and the 
ordering of solemn triumphs. Here also did the 
victor hang up his trophies after a successful 
campaign. But, as the demands of proprietors 
were exorbitant; when the ground had to be in- 
closed for this Augustan Forum, the imperial 
founder did not choose to purchase, nor deem it 
prudent to enforce a cession to the full extent 
at first required: hence the irregularity still 
apparent in what remains ;—the re-entering and 
salient angles; and the singular deviations 
from the rectilinear in these stupendous walls. 
In the Middle Ages, this Forum and Temple 
became a subject of much dispute. Poggio 
referred the whole to another foram—that of 
Trajan—not far distant. Palladio recognized 
the true character and origin of these Augus- 
tan ruins; but Nibby maintained that the 
Temple was that of Nerva, and consequently con- 
nected with the forum founded by him. The 
pontific Ordo of 1143 enumerates the temple 
here before us, after that of Pallas, by the title 
“Nervia,” — actually converting into a female 
deity the emperor to whom better authorities 
have erroneously ascribed it; and the Mirabilia 
illustrates in its own way the antiquities of the 
site, ‘where is the Temple of Carmenta (!), and 
within whose limits stood the palace and two Fora 
of Nerva.” The state of ruin is supposed to have 
been eventually caused to these edifices (probably 
spared amidst the barbarian outrages of earlier 
ages) in the tenth century, during the profligate 
dominion of Theodora, Marczza, and Alberic: 
perhaps amidst the civic troubles, at their worst 
climax, between the years 925 and 928. A monas- 
tery, S. Basilio, rose, about 955, within this now 
ruined Forum; and its church is described in 
papal documents as within the area called hortus 
mirabilis. 

Till the sixteenth century, the surrounding 
level was much higher than at present; and the 
existing cluster of narrow streets, gathered about 
the Classic colonnade and massive structure beside 
it, dates from 1585, about fifteen years after 
Fiaminius Vacca had been employed to reduce the 
convent into an asylum for female neophytes; in 
the course of which works that architect found 
several pivots of wood (instead of the bronze com- 
monly used for Roman structures), serving to 
unite the enormous quadrate blocks of the in- 
closure walls.* Excavations in 1820 supplied 
proof that this outer limit had been reached by 
fifteen steps from the vicus skirting it, though at 
present both the temple and its cincture of walls 
are on a level with the obscure streets around; 
and the arched ingress, called Arco dei Pantani, 
from the frequent inundations to which this 
region was long subjected, is evidently buried to 
considerable depth in the ground. Investigations 
have shown that the temple portico had eight 
columns in front, nine on each side, resting on 
a podium 15 feet high; but its extant remains 
consist of only three fluted columns anda pilaster, 
of Corinthian order, with a fragment of archi- 
trave, the travertine wall of the cella beyond, and 
an intermediate ceiling richly adorned with coffers 
and rosoni; the present deformed and mutilated 
state of these shafts having been partly ‘caused by 
an outrage which Nibby witnessed—the throwing- 
up of stonecutters’ workshops in front, with 
rafters fitted into the Carrara marble! A belfry, 
recently removed, rested for many years on the 
noble ruins which, that writer prophesies, would 
sooner or later have been crushed under its 





* This led Nibby to the conclusion that the stu- 
pendous walls of the Augustan Forum, still so conspi- 
ecuous in ruin, were no other than a part of the 
fortifications of Servius Tullius. Wooden, instead of 
metallic, cramps, he argues, were never used in buildings 
of the Imperial epoch. 


jacent Forum Boarium, or cattle market. 





weight. Where most injured, these columns are 
now secured by broad iron bands; and we look 
down to their bases, as well as to the few stone- 
courses, alone uncovered, of the podium, in an 
excavated court dividing the convent and temple 
from the street. The doorway and windows open 
on the outer side of the massive peperino walls 
that rise high above, sheltering this convent like 
a screen; and four other arched entrances into 
the Forum, now built up, on the other side of the 
Arco dei Pantani, are traceable by their enor- 
mous archivolts; that same Arco being the only 
ancient ingress left. Not far distant stands, amid 
intricate streets, a great unsightly pile of brick- 
work with huge buttresses, no longer inhabited, 
which is the mere truncate remnant of a square 
tower raised, probably with other dependent 
buildings, for the Conti family, by their relative, 
Innocent III.; and, as Canina shows, planted 
amidst the ruins, now crushed and hidden, of a 
temple to the Sun and Moon, near that of Tellus, 
which has totally vanished ; this example serving 
at least to convince how utterly, even under one 
of the most energetic and intelligent pontiffs, 
Medieval Rome failed to appreciate or care for 
Classic antiquity.* 

Few monuments of this city are so fraught 
with moral meanings as that small but richly- 
decorated arch raised by the bankers and cattle- 
merchants, in honour of Septimius Severus, his 
empress, and their two sons, now partly built up, 
and its sculptures on one side concealed in the 
lateral walls of an ancient church, S. Giorgio in 
Velabro, under the Palatine. The sculptures on 
the outside of one of its piers are thus entirely 
lost: in what remains visible they present reliefs 
of Septimius and Julia Pia offering fruit and wine 
on a tripod-altar; and, opposite to these, Caracalla 
engaged in a similar religious act. The emperor 
and his son each pour wine out of a patera over 
heaped-up fruits, the former veiled, the latter 
bare-headed; the empress wearing a veil and 
tiara, the caduceus, symbolic of concord, in her 
hand, That Caracalla’s figure was originally ac- 
companied by his brother’s is evident from the 
vacant space beside it, and the erasure of the 
marble, leaving an obvious imcompleteness in the 
design of the whole; and in the laudatory inscrip- 
tion styling M. Aurelius Antoninus “ pious, happy, 
august,” &c., the erased surface shows that one 
entire line, and part of another, have been can- 
celled, no doubt for the same purpose as the like 
alteration on the Septimian Arch in the Forum. 
This figure of the fratricide emperor contrasts 
favourably with his portrait-bust in the Capitol, 
which has been called the “ last sigh of art,”’—so 
superior its finish and expression to other works of 
that epoch ;—the look of fierce suspiciousness, the 
repulsive truthfulness toa dark-minded original, in 
that celebrated bust, bearing no resemblance to the 
character of the more youthful figure here repre- 
sented, with long curly hair, handsome and amia- 
ble countenance, so far as the much-mutilated 
marble yet retains individual expression. The 
aspect accords indeed with the account of a boy- 
hood totally contrasted with the manhood of 
Caracalla, in the pages of Spartianus, who de- 
scribes what he was before the frenzy of blood- 
thirstiness possessed him, after the murder of 
Geta. ‘It seemed marvellous to all,” says that 
biographer,” how he wept for the death of Geta 
whenever he heard his name mentioned or saw 
any image of him.” The striking testimony to 
the power of conscience, the lightning’s mark on 
the guilty soul, preserved in this monument, 
failed to impress the moral or religious sense of 
of past ages in Rome. We often hear Italian 
preachers at this day quote Seneca to support the 
ethics of the Gospel; but never have we known 
them to adduce the solemn confirmation here en- 
graved on marble to the moral fact that “Con- 
science rules us e’en against our choice;” and that, 

** If repelled with scorn, 
At length as dire Remorse she reappears.”’ 

Close to this monument stands that “Arch of 
Janus” which should rather be called Janus 
Quadrifrons, being merely an arcade passage, 
such as never received religious dedication; serving 
for the assemblage of the merchants from the ad- 
The 
inferior style of the fragmentary mouldings and 





* The upper portion of this frightful and dismal- 
looking edifice was destroyed by the terrific earthquake 
of 1349, fatal to many ancient monuments in Rome, as its 
effects are described by Petrarch ; but the Conti fortress 
still serves for magazines, and its ingress doorway, at the 
head of a steep narrow staircase, under an archway, is 
still strongly bolted, its enormous buttresses kept in good 
condition; though, in the pontificate of Urban VIII., 
much of what then stood was demolished on account of 
the threatening ruin in which the whole seemed likely to 
be overwhelmed, 








capitals, dug up in recent years, and now ranged 
along the summit of a projecting socle, has led to 
conjecture for its origin the period of Septimiug 
Severus, when probably the spoils of other edifices 
were used in adorning this; but the statues of 
tutelary deities, in the twelve niches on each of itg 
four fronts, and the double file of columns before 
them, have totally perished. During the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries the Frangipani held one 
of their fortresses here, and the ruins supported a 
ponderous brick tower on their summit, whilst 
completely enclosed by a curtain of walls thrown 
up around, which Medizval pile was not finally 
removed till 1829, and the roots of its masonry 
still remain above the cornice of the arch. The 
soil around was first disencumbered from débris in 
1812, though its original level within the area 
wes not completely uncovered till 1827. Hn 
passant we may exclaim against the disgraceful 
uncleanness in which this, alike with other more 
illustrious monuments, is carelessly left by Rome’s 
edile-authorities. The first impression received 
from the Forum of Trajan, if we compare the re. 
ports of its past with the realities of its present, 
must be mournfully disappointing ; for the partial 
disinterment effected affords but a tantulizing 
glimpse of the grandeur that still, even in ruin, 
might be brought to light with imposing effect. 
We descend, after finding a custode, with some 
difficulty, into the oblong area excavated amidst 
the houses of an irregular piazza, where that 
majestic column stands, like a desolate guardian, 
surviving all the splendours that once rose around 
its base. There we see strewn in profusion the 
relics of past magnificence ;—massive cornices, 
friezes, Corinthian capitals, broken columns of 
granite and cipollino, fragments of ceilings 
adorned by coffers and rosoni; mutilated colossal 
figures in paonazzetto, recognizable by their dra- 
peries as barbarian captives ; basements for statues 
and epigraphs ; besides many imperfect granite 
pillars, re-erected so as to present the four files 
dividing Trajan’s basilica like a cathedral. Here 
and there isa piece of pavement now discoloured 
and dusky, but which we find, on examining it, to 
be giallo antico ; and faint vestiges may be traced 
of the peristyle to the two libraries, one for 
Greek and one for Latin literature, where were 
kept the records of the lives of emperors, 
only shown by express permission from the civic 
prefect, and the senatus consults, inscribed on 
lamine of ivory. Till we visit this excavated 
space around the column, no idea can be formed of 
the truth and beauty of those reliefs covering its 
shaft ; and even here only those of the two lower 
bands can be appreciated. Recently cast by com- 
mission from the French Emperor, these sculp- 
tures have been preserved, in similar copies, 
to Rome’s advantage; the Papal Government 
having at the same time ordered gessi of these 
admirable originals, for the Lateran Museum, 
where they will be ranged round circular pedes- 
tals to represent their position on the column. 
They were prepared after the monumeut’s erec- 
tion ; and the staircase, at first simply blocked out 
in its several masses, was finished when the whole 
stood complete. Eutropius says the ashes of 
Trajan were placed in a golden urn wnder the 
column; Dion, that they were laid within it. 
Nibby points out, left of the ingress, traces of a 
cell for their deposit, in the basement. In the 
Capitoline Museum is a bronze globe, erroneously 
said to have contained the ashes of Trajan, 
though the other part of the tradition may be 
true,—namely, that this globe was held in the 
hand of his colossal statue at the pillar’s summit. 
Ascending by its still perfect staircase, we marvel 
at the appearance of enduring solidity, and might 
suppose the corkscrew passage scooped out in 
solid rock; but every part is well lighted by the 
loopholes scarcely distinguishable from | without. 
St. Peter, with his keys, stands majestic in bronze 
on the summit. From the aérial platform we 
may, remembering Canina’s magnificent —. 
tion, picture to ourselves the superb agerest "1 
now so poorly represented by partially — 
ruin; and observe the double story of are 
chambers, amid gardens and modern walls, on t A 
slopes of the Quirinal, that pertained to the ee 
system of vaults and porticoes bounding this 
Forum on the eastern side with a spacious “a 
circle, corresponded to, on the side towards 4 
Capitol, by similar structures now either destroy 
or buried under houses. f clas 
It is probable this Forum did not oo = 
severely as other Classic sites in Rome ye : 
first barbarian invasions; and that its edifice 
stood intact till about the end of the eighth at 
tury. That the custom of poets reciting t “n 
compositions in a hall of the Ulpian Library eh 
the practice to this day in the several Rom 
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Accademie periodically meeting) was kept up 
during the seventh century, is attested by the 
verse of Venantius Fortunatus, the Italian Bishop 
of Poitiers, who died about 600.* A well-known 
legend (rejected, indeed, by modern writers, but 
immortalized by Dante) represents St. Gregory 
so impressed by this Forum, that, led thence to 
meditate on the life of Trajan, he was profoundly 
afflicted at the idea so virtuous an emperor should 
perish among the lost spirits of Paganism ; prayed 
for his soul’s release; and in the sequel was 
divinely assured of his salvation. 

The first fatal spoliation here inflicted was 
probably that caused by Constans II., on his too 
memorable visit, in 663 ; when, during twelve days, 
he collected, to carry away, all the movable 
treasures of arf and decoration, statuary, bronzes, 
wrought metals, &c., to be shipped for Sicily; in 
which island, at Syracuse, where Constans was 
assassinated six years afterwards, the final destina- 
tion of that priceless wealth was to fall into the 
hands of the Saracens on the capture of that city, 
where these Roman spoils had been deposited. 
The graphic description of the visit to this Forum, 
and the delight at its still unshorn splendours, 
felt by another Constans, in the year 356, supplied 
by Ammianus Marcellinus (1. xvi., c. 10), leads to 
the inference that, up to this date at least, the site 
preserved every feature of its antique magni- 
ficence. Recent excavations have shown that the 
‘state of ruin, involving basilica, temple, Forum, 
and libraries, must have been mainly owing to fire; 
and (as Nibby concludes) not earlier caused than 
between the years 800 and 1000; perhaps in the 
conflagration on the taking of Rome by Arnolfo 
in 896 ; or under the dominion of those profligate 
women above mentioned, and their relations, be- 
tween the years 900 and 954. The daughters of 
Marozza, devout and bountiful towards the Church, 
founded a monastery, S. Salvatore, to which, from 
the beginning of the eleventh century, one-half of 
this Forum pertained. By that time, if not earlier, 
its area was covered with ruins; and the very name, 
“Forum of Trajan,” had been transferred to that 
of Nerva ; the barbaric title, Campo di Caloleo, 
being popularly given to this site. In the twelfth 
century we fiud even the column misnamed, and 
ascribed to another emperor, by Cencio Camerarius, 
who mentions the church of St. Nicholas, then 
standing below it, with the adjunct, “de columnd 
Adriani ”! The Ordo of 1143 shows that the 
Pontific cavalcade, on its progress to the Lateran, 
avoided this Forum,—progrediens inter Forum 
Trajani et Forum Cesaris,—no doubt on account 
of the ruin—encumbrances rendering its transit 
difficult. Petrarch’s learning enabled him to 
correct the strange error which had ignored even 
the origin of these renowned remains; but Poggio, 
about a century later, only ventured to observe 
that the column was on the site where he believed 
the Forum of Trajan to have existed! Nothing 
save that solitary column remained above the level 
of accumulated soil when Flavio Biondo wrote. 
Flaminius Vacca witnessed the disinterment of 
fragments left by Trajan’s triumphal arch despoiled 
to adorn that of Constantine’s, on which latter we 
still admire its beautiful but misplaced reliefs. . 

In the fifteenth century began a species of resto- 
ration of this city, under the pontificate of 
Eugenius IV., whom Alneus Sylvius Piccolomini 
{afterwards Pius IL.) calls Reparator Edificiarum 
Urbis ; aud in the course of those works was cleared 
away much Medieval débris, and many antique 
relics were dug up from below the raised Jevel of new 
streets, Whena small church witha cupola was built 
by Sangallo, 1521, at one end of the piazza, Fulvio 
(who wrote in 1527) tells us that immense masses 
of white marble were exhumed on this Forum, 
one of which became the pedestal to the equestrian 
statue of Marcus Aurelius, removed, by order of 
Paul IIL, to the Capitol; and Vacca mentions 
One crect cipollino column, of the Basilica’s 
Portico, that still stood within a garden, on its 
— site. When, about the end of the six- 
— century, another church was built within 

ese limits, fragments of an admirable relief, 
ni Trajan at the dedication of his co- 
Tew Were disinterred in laying the foundations, 

P to this period the area around this monument 
— occupied by a small garden, amidst an irregu- 
ar piazza of paltry houses, as shown in Bufalini’s 





* Vix modo tum nitido pomposa poém i 
witlene Roma veneranda rg . meee. 
oni aronius (anno 604) contemptuously rejects this le- 
Bride Mg Mare as an apocryphal ‘revelation’? to St. 
“aon » M sense conveying like assurance of Trajan’s 
inte jon. Dante describes the sculptures on the rocks 

e first circle of Purgatory, among which— 
* Quivi era storiata l’ alta gloria 
Del Roman Prence, lo cui gran valore 
Mosse Gregorio alla sua gran vittoria 3 
Io dico di Trajano Imperatore,”’ 
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plan of Rome, executed 1551. Excavations were 
first attempted here under Paul III. In 1588, 
Sixtus V. employed Domenico Fontana to isolate 
the column by uncovering it to its base, then 
deep-buried in earth; and ordered St. Peter’s 
statue in gilt bronze, modelled by Tommaso della 
Porta, to crown its summit; for which entire 
undertaking, including the demolition of several 
houses, were spent 14,524 scudi. From this time 
forth the column was indeed fully displayed, but 
as if placed at the bottom ofa square pit fifty feet 
deep, and lined with walls. It was reserved for 
French energies to commence, in 1812, more ex- 
tensive excavations with the object of disinterring 
all the relics yet extant of this Forum: two blocks 
of building, comprising two churches and con- 
vents, were swept away in the course of these 
works, Pius VII. ordered the continuance of the 
undertaking, yet far from its proposed accom- 
plishment ; and in 1815 was finished the excava- 
ting of the oblong space, curved at one extremity, 
where we now look down upon all of Trajan’s 
Forum yet restored to view; and from the 
level of the piazza we have an unsatisfactory, 
because too distant, prospect of that marvellous 
column, whose sculptures we cannot hence ap- 
preciate; besides the granite pillars, of which 
ninety-six once divided the aisles of the Basilica, 
restored to the basements found in their original 
places, but now only presenting a transverse seg- 
ment of the great edifice, about two-thirds .of 
which still remain under earth. A few other 
much more massive shafts, in fragments, strewn 
behind the column, are the sole relics of the Temple 
that stood beyond it; and the whole excavated 
space, measuring 390 by 155 Roman feet, com- 
prises only about one-sixth of the area occupied 
by the aggregate buildings, Temple, Libraries, 
Basilica, and Forum, whose entire surface was 
330,000 square feet. Canina discovered vestiges 
of the other great hemicycle, forming the south- 
western limit, under the houses of the obscure 
streets near the Capitol, and answering to the 
similar ruins on the side of the Quirinal, popularly 
called the “ Baths of Paulus Amilius,” whose 
large quadrangular niches, on the ground-floor, 
may have served for shops; a portico above, with 
arcades, probably for the residence of servants 
attached to the Basilica; and perhaps, in after 
years, these structures were converted into baths 
by one Paulus, not certainly the “ Zmilius” who 
founded two basilicas on the Roman Forum. We 
learn with surprise that, even in late years, has 
been renewed a spoliation on principle condemned, 
and in modern times rarely allowed by authorities 
here, in transferring from these ruins certain giallo 
antico remnants to adorn the new Basilica of St. 
Paul. Within that excavated area lie strewn, 
among marble fragments, many epigraphs in 
various lapidary styles, from the nobly simple 
dedication to Trajan, to the inflated panegyrics of 
a later age; one on the pedestal that supported a 
statue of Flavius Meroband (a Celt by origin), 
illustrious in arms and in letters, especially known 
for his poetic attempts, who suffered violent death 
in 383, and to whom was erected a memorial here 
A.D. 435 ;—another, to Flavius Eugenius, consul 
under Constantius, in the diffuse eulogium upon 
whom the lately-deceased Emperor Constans is 
styled divus, as though Pagan deification were 
still admitted by Christian Rome. 








MR. RALPH WALKER, CIVIL ENGINEER, 


In the “ Lives of the Engineers,” by Mr. Smiles, 
Mr. Ralph Walker is only once named, and that, 
in the “ Life of Rennie,” where it is stated that 
the East-India Docks were constructed by Mr. 
Rennie and Mr. Ralph Walker, as joint engineers. 
Even in this, justice is not done to Mr. Walker, 
because the East-India Docks were designed by 
him before Mr. Rennie was appointed by the 
directors as consulting engineer; but justice to 
Mr. Walker demands a separate though short 
memoir of that eminent man. 

Mr. Walker was the second son of a smali 
farmer, in the parish of Tullibody, in Clackman- 
nanshire, upon the banks of the Devon. He was 
born in 1749; received, first, the ordinary parish 
school education at Dollar; afterwards the ele- 
ments of navigation at an academy, to which he 
was sent by his elder brother James; and began 
life, like his friend Huddart, as a sailor, but never 
rose higher than to the command of a small 
merchantman, when he settled as a planter upon 
his estate in Jamaica. 

While resident there he wrote, and afterwards 
published, in 1794, when in England, “ A Treatise 
on Navigation, with a Description and Explana- 
tion of a Meridional and Azimuth Compass for 
ascertaining the Deviation, without Calculation, at 





any Time of the Day, and Improvements upon the 
Compass in General.” 

The encouragement given by the Admiralty to 
his improved compass induced his return to 
England ; and, shortly after, the want of docks for 
the safety of ships and their cargoes in the port of 
London was felt and much discussed, as Mr. Smiles 
has fully stated. 

Amongst numerous plans and reports by en- 
gineers, architects, and others, one was prepared 
and submitted by Mr. Walker, which was known 
at the time as the “ Merchant’s plan,” and is now 
the West-India Dock. Mr. Walker, with official 
assistants only, prepared the plans for Parliament, 
and was the sole engineer to the company until 
after the passing of the Act. His regular ap- 
pointment as resident engineer took place on the 
14th August, 1799; and it was not until the 8th 
November of the same year that “ Mr. Walker 
was directed to ascertain the best mode of supply- 
ing the proposed West-India Docks with clear 
water ; and to take Mr. Jessop, or any other com- 
petent person, to his asssistance in this business.” 

This is the first time that Mr. Jessop’s name is 
mentioned ; and it appears that he was introduced 
on Mr. Walker’s recommendation for a special 
purpose, 

It was not until the meeting of the Court of 
Directors, on the 31st July, 1800, that Mr. Jessop 
was informed “that the directors expect him to 
inform them from time to time of the progress of 
the works under his direction.” 

That the designing and, with the exception we 
have stated, the executing of the greatest work of 
the kind in Britain, at the time or since, should 
have been so much intrusted to an individual 
whose life had been spent in the way we have 
described, speaks highly for the mechanical abili- 
ties of Mr. Walker; proving that the engineer, 
like the poet, ‘‘ nascitur non fit.” 

As it was with the West-India, so it was in a 
great measure with the East-India Docks. The 
design was completed by Mr. Walker; and Mr. 
Rennie’s name does not appear until March, 1803, 
when an estimate, signed by him and Mr. Walker, 
was laid before the board. In August, Mr. Rennie 
and Mr. Walker were appointed joint engineers; 
and in July, 1804, 1007. were presented to Mr. 
Rennie, and 2507. to Mr. Walker, for their ser- 
vices prior to the passing of the Act. 

Thus it appears that both the East and West 
India Docks (as shown upon Mr. Smiles’s plate, 
vol. ii. p. 203) were designed by Mr. Walker, and 
that to ascribe them to any other engineer is 
obviously incorrect. It was unnecessary for Mr. 
Rennie’s well-deserved fame to ascribe to him the 
credit of a design to which he was not entitled. 

‘Nor needed his just title the foul guilt of Eastern 
kings, who, to secure their reign, must have their bro- 
thers, sons, and kindred slain.’”’ 

After the docks, Mr. Walker designed the East 
London Water Works, upon the river Lea, near 
Bow, during the formation of which he resided in 
a house at the works, and afterwards removed to 
the East-India Road, near the docks, where he 
died in 1824. 

The above are the most important works in the 
design and execution of which Mr. Walker was 
employed; and it would be easy to enlarge the list 
by mentioning the improvements in Dover Har- 
bour, in which he is stated, in a letter from the 
Duke of Wellington, to have succeeded Mr. Rennie; 
as also the Commercial Docks, the Grand Surrey 
Canal and Docks, the Thames and Medway Canal, 
and others of a similar character. 








TEMPORARY ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL. 


Tue works required to transform the Surrey 
Gardens, at Newington, into a hospital are very 
nearly finished: the beds, neatly turned down, 
await their occupants: a vase of flowers is on each 
ward table; and on Monday next, patients will be 
brought here from London Bridge. It will accom- 
modate about 250 occupants; while a portion of 
the ground story is appropriated for out-patients. 
The works have been done by Messrs. W. Brass 
and Son, as builders, under the direction of Mr. 
Currey, as architect ; and no time has been lost. 
The music-hall is not recognizable; and, in passing, 
we may express a regret that a fine apartment, 
well adapted in respect to sound, should have 
been destroyed, to use it for a purpose for which 
it is in no way fit. 

Two wooden floors have been put in (carried on 
iron columus), thus forming three stories; and a 
new roof has been constructed, consisting of cor- 
rugated iron, on circular iron ribs, with an inner 
lining of boards 15 or 20 inches below the outer 
covering. Four fireplaces have been formed on 
each floor, earthen pipes serving as flues; anda 
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lift to raise the patients from the ground 
to the several stories has been fitted up by Mr. 
Jeakes, who has also put up hot-water apparatus. 
Externally, a covered way to one entrance, of 
considerable length, is being formed. 

The refreshment and ball rooms attached to the 
eastern end of the main building have been con- 
verted into dispensing rooms and dormitories for 
the nurses, matrons, officers, &c. The old Manor 
Tavern will be occupied by Mr. Whitfield, the 
resident medical officer; and the large dancing- 
room in the gardens has been adapted for the 
museum and library, with lecture theatre. A 
temporary building for the purposes of the medical 
school is being rapidly erected on the southern side 
of the lake, and will be ready by the time the 
school meets in October. There are also other 
houses on the grounds occupied by the house- 
surgeons and dressers; and large shed buildings, 
where the surplus stores and furniture of the 
hospital are housed. Tae statue of King Ed- 


ward VI. and that of Sir Robert Clayton, from the | 


present hospital, set on pedestals, are made to 
assist the already decorative character of the 
grounds, which have an area, in the whole, of 
15acres. What do the doctors say, by the way, to 
the expanse of water closely adjoining the building ? 

We have seen a wish expressed that, the new 
arrangements being excellent, the present use of 
the building may be more than temporary. We 
have a very different feeling on the subject, and 
would put up a hope that the governors will get 
out of the building as fast as they can. Looking 
along the vast expanse of wooden floors and 
wooden roof, the idea forced itself upon us that, 
if a fire were to occur here, we might expect one 
of the most frightful catastrophes that could be 
imagined. We could scarcely look at it without a 
shudder. Apart from this, however, here we shall 
have the system of back-to-back wards in opera- 
tion to an exaggerated extent, there being on each 
floor six rows of beds; about eighty in the whole, 
on each, ,The windows, too, are mostly low down; 
several feet below the ceiling; and the whole 
arrangement, indeed, is as alarming as it could 
be. We do not desire to convey the least re- 
proach on those who have been engaged on the 
work: as much may have been done as was 
thought right with reference to a contemplated 
short occupation: we simply reiterate the hops 
that the governors will get out of the building as 
quickly as possible; in order to do which, they 
must proceed immediately to construct a hospital 
on a proper site, in accordance with the teachings 
-of our present knowledge. 





THE ANTIQUITIES OF WELLS. 


In 2 brief notice, in a former number, of the 
proceedings of the Somerset Archwological So- 
ciety, we mentioned that Mr. J. H. Parker read 
a paper on “ ‘The Antiquities of Wells.’ We now 
give the paper in full :— 

I have been requested, said the reader, to com- 
plete the architectural history of the City of Wells, 


days on which the public are admitted, which 
are five days in the week, has been upwards of 
twelve hundred a day. Of the interest taken in 
the subject by the higher classes I can myself 
bear witness; for I am overwhelmed with invita- 
tions from the highest nobility and gentry in the 
land to explain to them the history of their castles, 
or houses, or abbeys, or churches. The hundreds 
who attend the numerous architectural meetings 
testify to the same fact. I am also engaged upon 
the architectural history of Windsor Castle for 
her Majesty, who expresses great personal interest 
in the subject. 

Nor are our neighbours across the Channel one 
whit behind us in the interest: taken in the sub- 
ject. The French Government, which reflects the 
opinions of the majority of the French nation far 
more faithfully than some of our friends are 
willing to allow, expends large sums every year 
,in the preservation and restoration of their histo- 
| rical monuments, and in the formation of museums 
of antiquities. I am sorry to find that the people 
of this county, which is one the richest districts 
in Europe in historical monuments, are rather be- 
| hind the world in their appreciation of them; and 
that during the last year one of the old Canons’ 
| houses in Wells, with a fine hall of the fifteenth 
century, has been wantonly destroyed under the 
‘name of improvement; and that the Organist’s 
house, another of the series, which has first been 
almost spoiled by neglect and by the stupid altera- 
tions of the last century, is now threatened with 
entire destruction for the purpose of opening a 
view, one of the usual excuses of ignorance. I do 
not know who the parties are who are at the bot- 
tom of this spirit of destruction, and I do not wish 
to inquire; but I could almost be answerable that 
some old man, or old woman, of seventy is the 
prime mover of it. I have always found it so 
everywhere ; and, the obstinacy of old age being 
added to the usual obstinacy of ignorance, it is 
generally quite impossible to move it or make any 
impression upou it: the only chance is that some 
younger men may overrule him; and we must 
endeavour to bring public opinion to bear upon all 
such cases. The last generation was entirely igno- 
rant of the value of any Medieval buildings. The 
history of England itself was very little studied 
jor understood in their youth, and they could not 
understand at all these great landmarks of history. 
But in the present day, when every girl in her 
teens, who has had a decent education, is ashamed 
of her ignorance if she does not understand some- 
thing about them, and is generally willing enovgh 
to show her own knowledge by laughing at the 
ignorance of others; and when every educated 
man points the finger of scorn at those who would 
destroy any historical monument; it is only neces- 
sary to expose such attempts, and not allow the 
mischief to be done in a corner. 

But it is time that I came to my immediate 
subject—the Medizval buildings of Wells. The 
Cathedral has been sufliciently done by others: 
the Bishop’s Palace I described last year. I also 
gave a slight account of the Deanery, the Arch- 











which I left in some degree incomplete last year; | deaconry, the Vicar’s Close, and the old houses of 


but there remain now little besides mere glean.- | 
ings of the rich harvest. I have already told you | 
that I consider Wells as one of the most interesting | 
cities we have remaining anywhere, from the 

unusually complete series of Medieval buildings | 
belonging to its ancient cathedral establishment. 
I believe there is not such a complete collection 
anywhere else; and the cathedral would lose more | 
than belf its interest if deprived of these adjuncts. | 
I would strongly urge upon the inhabitants of | 
Wells and of the county of Somerset the import- 
ance of preserving this series of buildings as com- 
plete as possible. If they are not patriotic enough | 
to appreciate them for their artistic and historical | 
value, they may, perhaps, be more open to the 
consideration of money value; and I am much 
mistaken if they do not find, in a very short time, 
the number of visitors who are attracted by the 
unusual interest of their city is large enough to 
become a valuable consideration, especially now 
that it has the advantage of railway communica- 
tion with the rest of the world. I have reason to 
believe that the interest taken in our Medieval 
buildings by all classes, high and low, has increased 
in a very extraordinary manner, within the last 
two or three years especially, and I may mention 
one or two facts in proof of this. Only last week 
I was informed, on good authority, that the 
number of visitors to see Westminster Abbey has 
been not less than a thousand a day during a great 
part of the presené season ; and on one particular 
day up-vards of three thousand persons paid their 
sixpences to the fabric fund for seeing the reyal 
tombs and chapels. During the same period the 
number of visitors to see Windsor Castle, on the 





the canons and officers of the cathedral; but 
these, I think, will bear a little further elucida- 
tion. 

The Deanery is said to have been built by Dean 
Gunthorpe (1472—1498) ; and, though a good deal 
spoiled by modern sash windows and other altera- 


|tions, it is still nearly a perfect specimen of a 


gentleman’s house of the fifteenth century, and 
has its own gate-house and wall of enclosure, -The 
principal apartments were all on the first floor, 
which was a very common arrangement in Medie- 
val houses, the ground rooms being commonly 
celiars and storehouses; for the state of the country, 
the want of roads, the scarcity of shops, and the 
bad snpply of the markets, made it necessary to 
keep a much larger quantity of provisions in store 
than is called for in these days. Thesalting-house, 
the bakehouse, the brewhouse, the spicery, and 
many other similar apartments, were quite ne- 
cessary in a large house; and the whole of the 
ground-floor was frequently occupied in that 
manner. In the Deanery, the principal apartment 
was in the garden front, or back of the house, on 
the first floor, and is a valuable example of the 
transition from the earlier Medixval hall, with its 
lofty roof, and the more comfortable dining-room 
‘of luter days. At the upper end it has the beau- 
tiful bay window for the sideboard at the end of 
the dais; and at the lower end the music gallery, 
which is of stone, carried on a wide arch, with the 
stone staircase to it at one end—an unusual 
arrangement; and under the arch is the lavatory, 
for the guests to wash their hands before going 
into the hall, as this was behind the screen which 





crossed the entrance. But, instead of a lofty open 





roof, it had a flat panelled ceiling. The approach 
to this hall was by an external staircase at the 
corner of the house, of which the newel-post re. 
mains; and the doorway to it may ke seen in the 
wall, with the marks of the pent-house over it. 
The present staircase was originally for the ger. 
vants only, leading straight down to the kitchen 
and offices, which were on the ground floor. Be. 
hind the dais at the upper end of the hall is the 
solar, or lord’s chamber, known as Henry the 
Seventh’s chamber, because that monarch is said 
to have slept there on his visit to Wells. The 
house has formed three sides of a quadrangle, with 
a curtain wall across the fourth side or front, 
towards the principal court and the gate-house. It 
has octagonal turrets at the corners, apparently 
more for ornament than for defence. 

The Archdeaconry appears to have been a house 
of at least equal importance with the Deanery : in 
fact, the hall of it is larger and more imposing; 
and, in this instance, it occupied the whole height 
of the building from the ground to the roof. The 
house was originally built in the time of Edward I., 
as is shown by the windows in the gable at the 
east end, and one of the doorways near to this 
end, which has a fine suite of mouldings on the 
exterior, and a foliated arch within. This was 
the back door to the servants’ court; the front 
door towards the Close was larger and more im- 
portant; but only a part of the foliated inner arch 
ean now be traced in the wall, the front of the 
house having been entirely modernized. The hall 
occupied about two-thirds of this part of the 
house, and still retains a very fine open-timber 
roof of the early part of the fifteenth century, 
probably of the time of Bishop Bubwith, as it 
agrees with the roof of the hall and chapel of his 
almshouse. In the east wall of the archdeacon’s 
hall are the three doorways of the buttery, pantry, 
and kitchen, as usual, showing that the offices were 
at the east end of the house, but have been 
destroyed. At the further end of the house, be- 
yond the dais, it was divided into two stories—the 
cellar, or store-room, or parlour below, and the 
solar, or lord’s chamber, or withdrawing-room, 
above: this solar is itself a room of considerable 
size. ‘The whole of the arrangements indicate 
that the archdeacon was a person of considerable 
importance, and able to exercise hospitality on a 
grand scale; or the house may have been a sort 
of residentiary, where the Chapter exercised their 
hospitality as a body, like the guests’ hall, re- 
cently destroyed at Worcester. 

The house of the choir-master, at the east end 
of the cathedral, isa small gentleman’s house of 
the fifteenth century, tolerably perfect, with the 
roof and the upper part of the windows of the 
hall remaining, but disguised and concealed by 
modern partitions. The porch, with the room 
over it, remains perfect, and adds much to the 
picturesque beauty of the house, the rest of which 
is entirely modernized; and the original offices 
seem to have been destroyed, as is frequently the 
case, 

The singing-school is over part of the west wall 
of the cloister, and joins on to the south-west 
corner of the cathedral. The organist’s house is 
close to this, and is one of the smaller houses of 
the fifteenth century, the plan of which was that 
of the letter T, the hall forming the top-stroke, 
and the rest of the house the stem; but the house 
has been almost entirely spoiled during the last 
century ; vile additions having ben made to it, 
encroaching on the small space originally left be- 
tween the house and the cloister, and destroying 
the outline of the house; which, when it stood 
clear, must have been extremely picturesque. The 
interior is also spoiled by modern partitions, now 
become more old-looking and more rotten than 
the original roof of the hall which remains. | 

Most of the canons’ houses have been either 
rebuilt entirely or much spoiled by modern alte- 
rations; one of them to the north-east of the 
cathedral (now occupied by Canon Brodrick) 
a good porch and a panelled battlement of the 
fifteenth century. 

Another house,-rather farther to the east (now 
the school), is partly of the fourteenth ee 
with a good finial on the gable, and the moul : 
arch of a doorway of that period, evidently the 
chief entrance to the hall originally, but ond 
blocked up. This hall has a fine timber roof ao 
angel corbels, but quite concealed by modern lath- 
and-plaster ceilings. The cellar or store-room Te 
mains, with several lockers in the wall, and is now 
theschool-room. The solar over this is modernized, 
but this also contains the old roof, with its gable 
and coping. To this, wings have been added in 
the fifteenth or sixteenth century, apparently to 
obtain additional bedrooms; and it is probable 
that at that time the original kitchen and oflices 
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at the other end of the hall were destroyed, and 
new ones made in the new wing. Such a change 
as this was very frequently made in the sixteenth 
century. , . 

The very remarkable and picturesque Vicars’ 

Close is so well known that it is not necessary to 
at any long story about it, but the outline of 
repeat any Jong story aby . 
its history may be mentioned. The Vicars’ Choral 
formed part of the original establishment of the 
cathedral, and were incorporated by Bishop Joce- 
line in the beginning of the thirteenth century ; 
and, as he was a great builder, it is probable that 
he built houses for them; but all that we have 
remaining of his time are some fragments of beau- 
tifully-sculptured ornament used up as old mate- 
rial, and built in the spandrels of the arches of the 
windows, and in the parapet. These correspond 
exactly with his work in the cathedral, and with 
the’ remains of his palace at Wookey; but they 
may have been brought from some part of the 
cathedral now destroyed, and the original vicars’ 
houses may have been of wood only, as was very 
usual at that period. These were rebuilt by Bishop 
Ralph, of Shrewsbury, in the fourteenth century ; 
and he expressly mentions in his will the houses 
that he has built for the vicars; but all that now 
remains of his work is the hall, with its west 
window and side windows: the east end over 
the gateway was lengthened in the time of 
Henry VIII. by Richard Pomeroy. 

The present houses were entirely built or re- 
built by the executors of Bishop Beckington, late 
in the fifteenth century, on one uniform plan; and 
several of these remain nearly perfect, though in 
many cases they have been altered, and two houses 
thrown into one. Nor can we complain much of 
this, when we remember that the houses were 
originally intended for bachelors only, and each 
consisted of two rooms with closets at the back, 
but no offices. The vicars dined together in their 
common hall, and required no kitchen in their 
houses. The Close was, in fact, a college, in which 
each student had a separate small house, instead 
of his two rooms in a large one. 

The very beautiful gate-house and bridge over 
the road from the Vicars’ Hall to the cathedral, is 
part of the numerous works of Bishop Beckington, 
one of the greatest benefactors of the city. The 
southern arch of this bridge, the one nearest to 
the Chapter-house, has long been concealed from 
view on the east side by a wall, which has lately 
been removed; on the west side by a stable built 
up against it, probably in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, but constructed of old materials so ingeni- 
ously put together as to deceive the eye at a very 
short distance, and to appear like part of the 
original structure. This obstruction, I am happy 
to say, is about to be removed, and the arch left 
open, which will greatly improve the effect of this 
very remarkable bridge. I can see no reason for 
keeping the passage across this bridge always 
closed, or why the theological students should not 
be allowed to go across it from their library, for- 
merly the Vicars’ Hall, to the cathedral, as the 
vicars did of old. This would be, in fact, restor- 
ing it to the purpose for which it was built; for 
the present theological students much more truly 
represent the class of persons for whose use the 
Vicars’ Close itself and the bridge was built, than 
the present corporation of vicars does. The de- 
gradation of the class of vicars choral generally, 
now called singing men, is one of the curses 
brought upon the Church by the change in the 
value of money. 

The only other Medizval house in Wells is, I 
believe, Bishop Bubwith’s almshouse, near St. 
Cuthbert’s Church. This is remarkably perfect 
and very interesting, though much spoiled about 
adozen years ago by some stupid builder, who 
could not understand or appreciate the wise ar- 
Tangements of our ancestors. The original plan 
was a great hall, with a chapel at the end of it, 
and with cells along the sides for the almsmen, 
which were open at the top to the lofty and fine 
timber roof, so that each old man had the benefit 
of many hundred cubic feet of air 3 and, in case 
he became ill or infirm, he could hear the service 
chanted daily in the chapel without leaving his 
bed 3 and if he was able only to crawl to the door 
of his cell, he could see the elevation of the host 
by looking along the central passage to the chapel, 
and he could always attend divine service, however 
old or infirm he might be. At the opposite end 
= the hall was a building of two stories, the 
Ower one of which would be the common room 
of the almsmen; and over it the chaplain’s or 
master’s apartment. In this apartment is now 
Preserved a very fine money-chest of the fifteenth 
century, with the usual three locks, and painted 
i the old style with a scroll pattern. This is 
Supported on a stand made for it in the time of 





James I., with some cnrious doggerel verses upon 
it. It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to observe 
that the arrangement of the cells along the sides 
of a large hall is exactly the same as that of the 
dormitory of a monastery. This arrangement is 
the most economical of space consistent with an 
abundance of air, and has been adopted in the 
dormitory of Ridley school, and some other large 
schools, where the masters are enlightened enough 
to profit by the wisdom of their ancestors. The 
same arrangement is also adopted in some of the 
public baths lately erected in various places, and 
for the same reasons. The partitions of the cells 
give privacy without losing space; and, being 
open at the top to the roof, there is plenty of air. 
At Glastonbury, an almshouse of this description 
has had the hall roof destroyed, and each of the 
cells roofed over, so as to turn them into a little 
street of cottages. I cannot see the advantage of 
this change. When the old arrangement was 
kept up, the almsmen, or the monks, were kept 
warm in the winter by hangings and an awning 
over the cell. But the moderna builder has effected 
the improvement of making each cell as nearly 
air-tight as possible with lath and plaster, and 
introduced a second set of cells on a floor over 
the original ones; thus entirely spoiling the old 
hall, and allowing each almsman only a very 
limited supply of air, hardly sufficient for health. 
I know nothing of the history of this alteration, 
but it seems natural to suppose that it has been 
done under the direction of some corporate body 
of governors, and has been considered a clever 
and ingenious construction, to accommodate dou- 
ble the number of almsmen in the same space and 
under the same roof; and it looks as if the trus- 
tees of the property with which the hospital was 
endowed by the founder had, after long neglect, 
been seized with some qualms of conscience, or 
some wholesome fear of the Charity Commission, 
and had observed that their funds were more than 
sufficient for the then existing number of alms- 
men at the then rate of payment. In such cases 
it very commonly happens that the change in the 
value of money since the time of the foundation 
is entirely forgotten. If the endowment was in 
land, as it probably was, it is worth now, in nomi- 
nal money value, twenty times the sum at which 
it was reckoned by the founder. This is no ran- 
dom assertion, but is well known to those who 
have studied the subject: and I am not now 
speaking of the Wells case in particular: I only 
guess from appearances that the case is one of 
those of constant occurrence every where.* 

But to return to architecture. I have omitted 
to mention the Bishop’s Barn, which is a very 
fine and perfect one of the early part of the 
fifteenth century, probably built by Bishop Bub- 
with, as the construction of the roof is the same as 
that of his almshonse, although plainer. 

St. Cuthbert’s Church does not properly belong 
to my subject; but, in order to complete the 
history of the Medizval buildings remaining at 
Wells, perhaps a short account of it may be de- 
sirable. It was originally a cruciform church of 
the thirteenth century with a central tower, and 
with aisles to the nave, but of the church all that 
remains in the original state is a part of the north 
transept; the central tower has been removed, 
the church entirely rebuilt in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, without a vestige of the old work. The 
pillars and arches of the nave have been rebuilt 





* In reply to these observations, the following has been 
written :— 

“ If Mr. Parker had but seen the miserable dens, 6 feet 
by 8 feet, with the board floors resting on the soil, only 
serving to increase the infirmities of the almsmen who 
occupied them ; I cannot imagine he would prefer them 
to the present roomy, comfortable apartments, each with 
sufficient ventilation to the corridors or central passages, 
and having two light windows of same character as the 
original small single light. So that, instead of being 
‘hardly sufficient for health,’ the contrary is the fact, 
the health of the inmates being greatly improved in con- 
sequence of the alterations. 

The chapel has been scrupulously restored, parts of the 
old stalls and wood work remaining as examples; and it 
can still be seen from the door of each apartment; 
although, happily, a better form of worship is now cele- 
brated there than at the period referred to with such 
apparent regret. 

Mr. Parker may have easily ascertained that the charity 
is vested in the Dean and Chapter of Wells, with the 
mayor and part of the council as trustees ; E. Davies, esq., 
being the governor of the almshouse. The funds of the 
charity having been much improved under the present 
management, the trustees, with a very laudable desire to 
extend the benefits of the charity and comfort of the in- 
mates (and not from any ‘ qualms of conscience’), directed 
me to prepare plans and specifications, consistent with 
the character of the building, for their approval ; and the 
works were afterwards substantially executed by a re- 
spectable builder. I would venture to add that those 
who advocate a return to the dwellings of former times, 
in order to be consistent, sheuld also return to the man- 
ners and customs then prevailing; but, above all, should 
first practise wat they preach, and have charity towards 
others. Epwin HIippisiey, Surveyor.” 





in the fifteenth century also, and the pillars 
lengthened- considerably. The arches, with their 
dripstones, preserved and used again on the taller 
pillars, and most of the capitals have had the 
foliage cut off. The aisle walls, the clerestory, and 
roof, are all Late Perpendicular, about the time of 
Henry the Seventh; but the beautiful west tower is 
evidently earlier than the clerestory and roof, and 
has the mark of the old roof on the east side of it, 
coming below the present clerestory. This fine 
tower, which is certainly one of the finest of its 
class, and which Mr. Freeman considers, I believe, 
to rank only second to one other, is said to have 
been built in the time of Bishop Bubwith, or 
about 1430; and this appears to me probable. The 
character of the work is rather Early Perpendicu- 
lar, and the groined vault under the belfry appears 
to be an imitation of the Decorated vault of the 
cathedral. The arms in the spandrels of the west 
door belong to benefactors whose families disap- 
pear from the City Records about 1450. If the 
tower prove to be of the time of Bishop Bubwith, 
it is a valuable date to have ascertained, as these 
rich Somersetshire towers are usually considered 
to be half a century later ; and it seems more pro- 
bable, as Mr. Freeman observed to us last year, 
that they do in reality spread over about a cen- 
tury, than that they were all built in twenty or 
thirty years at the end of it. 

As I have nowsaid all that appears to me to be 
necessary respecting the buildings of Wells, I may, 
perhaps, be allowed to add a few words as to the 
manner in which it is probable that funds were 
provided for building them. There were, no 
doubt, at all periods some men who were fond of 
building, and when these men happened to be 
wealthy they built a great deal, as in the case of 
Bishop Beckington, who must have expended a 
very large sum during his lifetime in building, and 
left the remainder of his fortune to his executors 
to be expended in the same manner. But there are 
men who are fond of building in these days also; 
the difference is, that building was almost the only 
mode of displaying wealth in those days, and every 
one likes to leave some memento of himself behind 
him if he can, 

For those buildings belonging to a cathedral 
chapter there is, however, another mode in which 
funds may have been supplied, at least in part. In 
nearly all these foundations certain estates were 
set apart by the founder, or by the chapter, from 
its earliest days to form the fabric fund; out of 
this fund a gang of workmen was kept in the 
regular employ of the chapter, and we find from 
the records of several of our cathedrals that the 
same families continued to serve the chapter as . 
masons or carpenters or smiths generation after 
generation. In this manner they acquired great 
skill in their art; and although the architect, or 
master-mason, may have travelled and got new ideas 
from time to time, the greater part of the workmen 
were stationary, and naturally formed a school of 
their own, which accounts for the provincial cha- 
racter we very often find in Medieval buildings. 
After the cathedral was completed these men 
would naturally be employed by the chapter in 
any other works that were required, such as 
houses for the canons or officers, or for building 
churches on the manors belonging to the chapter. 
When a parish was an independent rectory it 
commonly had a fabric fund of its own; and any 
one who has read many of the wills of the middle 
ages must have met with many bequests to the 
fabric, and these do not always prove that any 
particular work was going on, although they were, 
of course, more numerous at such times. When 
great works were going on, and funds fell short, 
the chapter sent round briefs or begging letters 
in all directions, and frequently obtained large 
contributions to their fabric fund. It was there- 
fore by the joint action of the voluntary principle 
and the hereditary principle, or the endowments 
bequeathed by our ancestors, that those magnificent 
series of structures were erected. 

Extract from the Chapter Books, A.D. 1325. 

“ Item—That the bishop shall contribute to the 
fabric of the new work of the church of Wells 
one moiety of the proceeds of his visitation. 

Item — Because the stalls in the choir are 
ruinous and ugly, it was ordered on the same day, 
that all and every of the Canons who are duly 
constituted in the dignity and office, shall make 
their own stalls at their own expense, and that 
the dean may compel them to do so.” 

This shows that the buildings were not com- 
pleted in 1325; it is probable that the Lady 
Chapel and the Chapter House were the works 
then carrying on. The stalls then ordered to be 
made were turned out as rubbish a few years ago, 
having previously been much spoiled. One of the 
ends of a stall-desk has been fortunately preserved 
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by Mr. G. G. Scott, who obtained it by accident, 
and knew its value. A photograph ‘of this was 
exhibited by Mr. Parker, and was acknowledged 
by all to be a very fine specimen of the woodwork 
of the fourteenth century. 





THE BIRMINGHAM SEWERAGE. 


Progress is being made with the sewerage of 
Birmingham. The key of the system is the great 
outlet at the filtration works at Saltley. To this 
point the whole of the sewerage matter is con- 
ducted by two great or main sewers, running 
along the valleys into which Birmingham slopes 
each way from the ridge or high ground occupied 
by the central portion of the town. The Northern 
(or Hockley Brook) main sewer traverses the 
Hockley Brook Valley, keeping very nearly along- 
side the brook, and draining the side of the town 
lying beyond St. Philip’s Church, including the 
Hagley-road and Monument-lane side of Edgbas- 
ton. The Southern (or River Rea) main runs along 
the Rea valley, draining the slope from New-street 
and High-street on the one side, and from the 
high lands at Small Heath on the other, and re- 
ceiving also the drainage of the lower part of 
Broad-street and of all Edgbaston south of the 
Hagley-road. These main sewers are 5 feet 
9 inches high by 3 feet 6 inches broad at the outlet, 
diminishing gradually to their sources, where they 
are respectively 3 feet 6 inches by 2 feet 6 inches. 
They are of almost equal length, the Southern (or 
Rea) main being 4} miles long from outlet to 
source, and the Northern (or Hockley) main being 
4 miles long. The minor mains are numerous 
and intricate in route on account of the size and 
form of the town. The main sewers are supplied 
at intervals with storm gates for rainy weather ; 
and flushing apparatus is provided for dry weather. 

Up to the end of last year, 53 miles and 162 
yards of sewers had been constructed and were in 
work; and there remained to be constructed 
69 miles 1 furlong and 154 yards. The total 
length of the borough sewerage will be about 
1223 miles, Last year, about 2% miles of sewers 
were constructed. This year 5} miles have already 
been completed, and 43 miles additional are in 
rapid progress, making a total of 10} miles to be 
finished during the present year, or nearly four 
times as much as was accomplished in 1861. 

The outlay from 1852 to 1860, under the first 
Improvement Act, was 127,543/. odd—viz., for 
new sewers, 97,6501. 2s. 8d. ; for compensation and 
purchase of land, 21,7137. 14s. 9d.; and for filtra- 
tion works, 8,180/. 1s. 6d. Under the new Im- 
provement Act, power was taken to borrow 
150,0007. for sewerage and street pavements, and 
the landowners obtained the insertion of a clause 
obliging the council to spend 40,0002. of this sum 
within two years on sewerage alone. 





APHORISMS RESPECTING CHRISTIAN 





THE following translation from the German of 
Reichensperger is given in the current number 
of the Eeclesiologist :— 


High cultivation shows itself less in writing and 
speaking, than in will and action. 

According to the Gothic principle of construc- 
tion, the least is contained in the greatest ; and, 
virtually, the greatest in the least. 

An accomplished architect must possess not 
only wsthetical but also logical talent. The 
mind for the exact sciences and the abstract must, 
so to speak, counterbalance the mind for the em- 
pirical and the forms of Nature. Let him who 
wishes to understand this clearly, try his hand a 
little on analysis of Medieval cathedrals. 

The inclination towards art, if it is to be living 
and fruitful, must proceed from the heart, not 
from the head. So, in all classical periods of art, 
people understood art with their hearts; and the 
masses will never have any other organ wherewith 
to understand it. The reflection presents only a 
paltry substitute, whenever that glance of the 
soul (intuition) is dimmed by the mist of false 
principles, 

Art must feed on the marrow of history. 

The wsthetic education of the people can only be 
— on the basis of their religious educa- 

on. 

It is the property of great works that, when 
viewed from a distance, they seem impossible. 
Only walk boldly up to the thing, and set to. 

The Gothic style brought about a revolution in 
the domain of art, similar to that effected by 
Kepler’s system in astronomy. As in the latter 
the ellipse displaced the circle, so in the former 
the pointed arch displaced the round. But who | 


would grasp backwards at the cycles and epicycles 
of the earlier theory of the universe ? 

Architecture preserves the other arts from 
evaporating. 

Is is rather too late now to talk of false taste : 
taste is gone altogether. 

People do Goethe great injustice in calling him 
a pagan: paganism was religious to its very core. 

Productive power acquires strength only io 
struggling with material. Our substitutes and 
multiplying apparatus will therefore have the 
effect of more and more weakening artistic fertility. 

As diamond polishes diamond, so man is formed 
by man. 

Revolutions in science and art take deeper hold, 
and have a slower course, than political revolu- 
tions. The same relation exists in the case of the 
reaction, 

The unguarded eye may for a time think that 
it sees solid gold, when tinsel is presented to it ; 
but it will at length set itself right; and art 
which speculates on deceiving the senses will 
always come to shame. 

Oar art can abjure Christianity, but not set up 
anything positive in opposition to it. 

The beauty of Christian art consists not in de- 
terminate forms corresponding to general notions, 
but in the multiplicity of individualities, having 
their centre in an ideal—namely, in Christ. A 
living mediation between the ideal, the spiritual, 
and the real, is the task of the artist. Empty 
idealism is just as dangerous a rock as slavish sub- 
jection to nature. Pietism in art, equally with 
rationalism, is apt to lead astray. 

Form is, in itself, empty and dead; it obtains 
life and signification only through its relations to 
matter and spirit. 








THE DUKE OF NORTHOMBERLAND’S 
DISTRICT CHURCHES. 


TuE laying of the foundation-stones of three 
churches, endowed by the Duke of Northumber- 
land, and to be erected at North Shields, Whitley, 
and Percy Main, has already been noticed. 

The new church at North Shields, which is in- 
tended for the Low Town District, will be de- 
signated St. Peter’s, and stand upon a site on the 
east side of the Borough-road, and opposite the 
Sailors’ Home. It will be built of stone, in the 
Early English style, with nave, aisle, and chancel. 
The dimensions are:—Nave, 48 feet by 29 feet 
9 inches; south aisle, 62 feet by 23 feet 6 inches ; 
north aisle, 64 feet by 15 feet 6 inches; chancel, 
20 feet by 18 feet. Accommodation will be pro- 
vided for 700 sittings. The sloping line of the 
Low-street will give the opportunity of adding a 
small tower terminating in a spire, which will 
contain a bell; and also for a flight of steps from 
the street to the south door. There will likewise 
be another entrance at the west end. The par- 
sonage-house will be erected upon ground on the 
west side of the Borough-road, and about 300 
yards from the church. 

The Whitley edifice is dedicated to St. Paul, 
and will be erected in a field in the village of 
Whitley. The style of the building is Early 
English. On each side of the nave will be arcades 
of five arches on the north, and of four arches on 
the south; and the clerestories will be lighted 
with lancet windows, the roofs being open timbered. 
The dimensions of the nave are 84 feet by 21 feet ; 
the south aisle, 64 feet by 12 feet; and the north 
aisle, 80 feet by 12 feet ; the chancel 26 feet by 
18 feet 6 inches, with a vestry attached. The 
tower will be placed at the east end of the south 
aisle; and the entrance to the church will be 
through it by means of porches on the north and 
south. 

The Percy Main Church will occupy a site in 
the raft yard of Percy Main old colliery, the work- 
ing of which was discontinued many years ago. 
The present chapel, on the completion of the 
church, will be devoted to the purposes of a school- 
room. Mr. Salvin, the duke’s architect, has pre- 
pared‘the plans for the new edifice; and the con- 
tractors are Messrs. George Smith & Co., of 
London, the firm who have carried out the exten- 
sive restorations of the masonjwork of Alnwick 
Castle. As an indispensable adjunct to the 
churches, his grace has provided parsonage-houses. 
The carrying out of this part of the scheme has 
been entrusted to Mr. Green, of Newcastle, archi- 
tect; and the necessary works for three of the 
houses have already been let. The church at Percy 
Main will cover an area of 54 feet wide, by 106 feet 
in length, and will consist of a nave, 68 feet in 
length, with north and south aisles, and a chancel, 
32 feet long. Between the nave and aisles there 
will run two arcades, each consisting of four 





Gothic arches. The style will be Early English, 





ae} 


The entrance will be by porches on the north ang 
south sides; and at the west end of the buildin 
will be placed a bell gable. The church wil] be 
seated to accommodate about 600 persons, 











COMPETITIONS. 


Leeds: New Baptist Chapel and Schools in 
Woodhouse-lane.—The design of Messrs. Paul] & 
Ayliffe, of Manchester, has been selected, and will 
be forthwith carried out under their superin- 
tendence. The funds for this undertaking have 
been chiefly obtained by the sale of the present 
chapel and site in Great George-street, which have 
been purchased for the proposed new Infirmary at 
Leeds. 

New Independent Chapel and Schools at Heck. 
mondwicke.—The design submitted in competition 
by Messrs. Paull & Ayliffe has been adopted for 
this building, and the works will shortly be com. 
menced under their supervision. The estimated 
cost of the structure is about 3,000/. The chapel 
will accommodate 1,000 persons; and, owing to 
the nature of the site, the school-rooms will be 
placed underneath. The style is Italian. 








CARLISLE WORKHOUSE COMPETITION, 
FIFTEEN sets of plans were sent in, as follow:— 


No. 1. J. N. Black, Carlisle. 2. J. Giles, London, 
3. Messrs. Lockwood & Mawson, Bradford. 4. Mr. Bir- 
kett, Carlisle. 5. Messrs. Styan, York and Manchester, 
6. Mr. Oates, Halifax. 7. ‘* Utility, Economy,” Mr. Aliom, 
London. 8. George Aikin, London. 9g. Mr. Ezlesfield, 
Maryport. 10. ‘*Toila,’? Mr. Jackman, Brentford. 11, 
Mr. Penrice, Longtown. 12. Messrs. Hay, Liverpool. 
13. Mr. Jackson. 14. “ Utilis.”” 15. ‘‘ Labor et spes,’” 
Pritchett & Son, York. 

These were reduced to six, viz., Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, and 9; and the committee then engaged Mr, 
James Stewart and Mr. John Hodgson, architects, 
to select one of the six as the best. The architects 
reported in favour of No. 3 (Messrs. Lockwood & 
Mawson) ; and at the last meeting of the board of 
guardians this decision was confirmed. The style 
of the selected building is Italian, and may cost 
either 10,4502. or 9,770/., according to arrange- 
ment. The selected six were exhibited to the 
public for a few days. 








THE FEVER AT ROTHERHAM. 


WE are glad to learn that the sanitary 
measures which the Local Board have carried 
out, and the remedial measures adopted by the 
resident medical practitioners, have resulted, ac- 
cording to the local Independent, in percepti- 
bly checking the ravages of the disease. The 
sudden outbreak of the epidemic has natur- 
ally directed attention to the sanitary state of 
the district; and, as pointed out, the deficient 
supply of water has been generally recognized as 
one of the chief causes of the fever. The Local 
Board have inquired into the capabilities of the 
district to furnish an increased supply of water. 
The committee appointed to inquire into and 
report upon the matter have presented a report 
to the board. Several sources were pointed out 
from which an increased supply might be obtained; 
and the committee recommended that whatever 
scheme was adopted should be based upon the 
absolute capability to supply the town with 300,000 
gallons of water per day ; the present supply being 
only 100,000 gallons. Dr. Whitley, the Govern- 
ment sanitary inspector, has intimated, we under- 
stand, that he had come to the conclusion that 
the epidemic was chiefly attributable to the de- 
ficient supply of water, which allowed the drains 
to become choked with refuse; and he strongly 
recommended that steps should be taken to re- 
move this cause of disease. The board have re- 
solved, in accordance with the recommendation of 
the committee, to employ at once an eminent 
water engineer, in order that they may be able to 
deposit plans in time for the next session. The 
local medical officer, too, concurs with the Govern- 
ment inspector in attributing the fever to the 
deficient supply of water. Particular attention 
has been drawn to the state of the workhouse, 
which is répresented as most serious, owing to the 
want of water to flush the water-closets and 
drains. The governor was one of the first attacked 
by the epidemic. 





Fart or a Brast Furnace.—One of the four 
furnaces at present being worked by Captain 
Bennitt, near Oldbury, has given way. The 
furnaces were in full blast, and the molten iron 
ran in every direction, but fortunately no loss of 
life occurred. The adjoining furnaces were 
serious damaged by the fail. 
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THE CAMBRIAN ARCH.EOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Tuts association met at Truro, in Cornwall, on 
the 25th ultimo. A temporary museum was pre- 
pared in the council-chamber ; and here the mem- 
bers and friends assembled. The Earl of Dunraven 
oecupied the chair, in the temporary absence of 
Mr. Hussey Vivian, the president. The usual 
report was read, and other proceedings took place. 

On Tuesday, the 26th, there was an excursion 
to Bodmin, Lanhydrock, and Lostiwwithiel, made 
by about 100-persons ; and in the evening a large 
assemblage met in the town-hall; one full half of 
those present being ladies. Mr. Vivian occupied the 
chair, and was re-elected president, and delivered 
an address to the meeting, chiefly on the Celtic 
antecedents of the Cornish race. Mr. Couch 
afterwards gave an account of the excursion. Mr. 
G. T. Clark, F.S.A., then read a paper on the 
Castellated Architecture of Wales. 

On Wednesday, excursions were made to Carn- 
brae and down tlie river Fal, by eighty or ninety 
archwologists and’ their friends. During a visit 
to Carnbrae mines, a-short lecture was delivered 
by Mr. Warrington Smith, on Mining, ancient and 
modern, to the excursionists and miners. In tlie 
evening, a conversazione was held in the council- 
chamber, Truro, when there was again a nu- 
merous attendance. Mr. E. A. Freeman gave an 
address on Ecclesiastical Architecture in Wales, 
profusely illustrated by drawings; and the Rev. 
F,. Hingeston read a paper on the Churches of 
Cornwall. Mr. Parker gave some account of the 
domestic architecture of Cornwall. A paper was 
forwarded by Mr. Thomas Wright, F.S.A., on the 
Arthurian legend‘of the Cort Mantel, as illustra- 
ting the connexion between Celtic and Medieval 
literature, which is to be published in the journal 
of the association: 

On Thursday, a numerous party of excursionists 
visited St. Michael’s Mount and the Land’s End, 
dining at Penzance, where an evening meeting 
was held in the: assembly-room of the Union 
Hotel. 

The programme for Friday included an excur- 
sion to Gulval, Zennor, Morval, and Madron; an 
evening meeting at Truro, and review of the ex- 
cursion by Mr. J. T. Blight and Professor Babing- 
ton; together with papers on Welsh crosses and 
inscribed stones, notes on remains of Early 
British Tin Works, by Mr. Robert Hunt, F.R.S. ; 
and notes on the question of the intercourse of 
the Phoenicians with Cornwall, by Dr. Barham. 

The arrangements for Saturday included an ex- 
cursion to St. Piran’s Round and Lost Church; a 
visit to the churches of St. Clement (and the in- 
scribed stone there), and St. Mary ; the museum of 
the Royal Institution of Cornwall; and an even- 
ing meeting, after which the proceedings formally 
closed. 





THE MANAGEMENT OF FLOWERS IN 
DWELLINGS. 


Avr this season of the year, when flowers 
are still plentiful, even in the City “ gardens,” 
which we recently sketched with pen and 
pencil ; a note of warning respecting their 
sanitary effect in dwellings may be useful; for, 
notwithstanding all their beauty; flowers, if not 
properly managed, are a source of sickness and 
danger. In closed and darkened apartments, 
and in the night, flowers which are so de- 
lightful to the eye throw off quantities of car- 
bonic acid gas, which mixes with and poisons 
the atmosphere; and, to add to the evil, in the 
night, while the leaves are distributing the un- 
wholesome carbonic acid, they absorb largely the 
oxygen of the atmosphere; and in this way, in a 
close apartment, flowers have precisely the same 
effect as human beings sleeping. 

Fatal results are said to have arisen from this 
cause. Many cases are related, but the following 
may suffice:—A medical gentleman was called on 
to attend a young lady who was supposed to have 
been attacked by bilicus fever: the visitor, how- 
ever, doubted that this was the true nature of the 
disorder 3 the symptoms clearly showing the effect 
of noxious gaseous inhalation. He asked to see 
the room in which the patient usually slept ; 
and found it crowded everywhere with pots of 
favourite flowers, This, he concluded, was the 
cause of the mischief, as the plants must have been 
absorbing the oxygen of the air which was neces- 
Ld for the preservation of the health of their 
Sleeping mistress, and loading it, instead, with 
oe gas. Somesimple remedies, but especially 

€ removal to a well-ventilated bedroom, in which 


there were no flowers, soon restored the patient to 
healti:, 





In the daylight, the effect of flowers upon health 
is different; for, if the sun’s rays are admitted 
freely into an apartment, the effect of plants is 
beneficial, as is shown by the result of an experi- 
ment made by Dr. Gilly, who found that grass leaves 
exposed to the sun in a vessel for four hours 
yielded the following results :—At the commence- 
ment of the experiment the jar contained 10°507 
nitrogen, 5-7 carbonic acid, 2°793 oxygen ; at the 
end of the experiment, 10°507 nitrogen, 0 37 car- 
bonic acid, 7°79 oxygen. These results show 
clearly that in the course of the four hours the 
grass in the sunshine had absorbed nearly the 
whole of the carbonic acid, and also thrown off a 
considerable quantity of oxygen. 

If this experiment had been made at night, the 
effect would have been the reverse: the oxygen 
would have been diminished, and the carbonic 
acid gas increased. 

It is clearly advisable, therefore, that plants 
and flowers should at night be kept as carefully 
as possible from bedrooms; and, while the sun is 
set, even from other apartments in which persons 
live. Such, however, is the charm of flowers, 
it is not probable that, from any sanitary con- 
siderations, they will ever be driven from dining- 
rooms, ball-rooms, and elsewhere ; but the peculiar 
effects to which we have referred show how 
necessary it is in such places to have thorough 
ventilation. 

During the day-time, if the light be freely ad- 
mitted, plants, if healthy; and flowers, if they be 
fresh ; are beneficial to the atmosphere of a bed- 
room; but if the bed-room be kept darkened 
during the day, the flowers will vitiate the air; 
for then the carbonic acid will fail to be decom- 
posed, and the oxygen to be distributed: the 
plants, therefore, will act almost im the same 
injurious manner as in the night-time: In such 
conditions the bright carmine tints of the rose, 
and other brilliant hues, will pale, and sickness 
seize the plants themselves, as it does children 
and others who live in dark places away from. the 
sunshine. 

The danger of retaining stale bouquets is evi- 
dent ; for, while withering, they throw off volumes 
of carbonic acid. Ladies of delicate constitution, 
and others, have been made ill by smelling flowers 
which had become slightly decomposed; and this 
circumstance shows the necessity which exists for 
destroying by fire, or in some way effectually 
covering up, the leaves which fall in the gardens 
and grounds surrounding dwellings, both in town 
and country. 





INCREASED WATER-SUPPLY FOR LEEDS. 


Tie Town Council of Leeds have agreed to a 
scheme prepared by the borough surveyor for the 
better supply of water to the outskirts. 

The surveyor’s report stated that the whole of 
the present system of mains, both chief and sub- 
mains, was unequal to the distribution of water 
now required. He found that the districts at 
present most immediately in need of additional 
mains were Woodhouse Carr and Buslingthorpe, 
New Wortley, Chapeltown-road and Newton- 
green, Beeston-hill and Holbeck, and York-road. 
To supply all these district mains a new chief or 
leading main is proposed, from Woodhouse reser- 
voir, beginning at the south end of it, so as to 
compel the water to travel constantly from end to 
end of that reservoir, and keep it in cool and 
sweet condition (when covered over) by constant 
change, instead of, as at present, passing the 
major part of the water into and immediately out 
again at the north end. This new chief main 
would be 24-inch diameter as it leaves Woodhouse 
reservoir, and proceed down St. John’s-hill, Cla- 
rendon-road, Great George-street, to Woodhouse- 
lane, and reducing in size as it connects with the 
several district mains to 22-inch, 20-inch, and 
18-inch, and joining into the 14-inch existing 
main in Woodhouse-lane, and having the 10-inch 
main to Wortley, the existing 10-inch main to 
the West and Mill Hill wards, and the new 
15-inch to Holbeck, branched from it at these 
points. The cost of this scheme is as follows :— 
Six-inch main to Buslingthorpe, 5507.; 10-inch 
and 8-inch mains to New Wortley, 2,008/.; 
9-inch main to Chapeltown-road, 798/.; 12-inch, 
9-inch, and 6-inch mains to Hunslet, 2,125/.; 
10-inch, 7-incb, and 5-inch mains to Holbeck and 
Beeston, 727/.; 7-inch main for York-road, 589/.; 
15-inch, 10-inch, and 8-inch main for east and 
north-east districts, 970/.; 15-inch main for 
Holbeck and Hunslet districts, 2,211/.; 24-inch, 
22-inch, 20-inch, and 18-inch chief main, 5,0321. ; 
connexions and branches, 1,000/.; sluice cocks, 
500/.; plugs, 200/.; other contingencies, 1,500. ; 
making a total of 18,210/. 


SOCIAL BRIDGE BUILDING. 


IKXNOWING the want which there is in the metro- 
volis of opportunities for little bands of persons 
meeting together for the purpose of mutual in- 
struction, and for the exchange of acts of kindness 
which have a beneficial influence, it has often 
occurred to us that the Sunday schools might be 
made a foundation for other advantages besides 
chose which they were originally intended to 
provide. A case has come to notice which illus- 
trates our meaning. A young man of excellent 
education, good manners, and with some knowledge 
of scientific matters, undertakes to teach a Sunday 
school class, consisting of from twelve to fifteen 
boys, the sons mostly of respectable mechanics : 
but, besides attending on the Sunday, this teacher 
invites his scholars to his well-furnished apart- 
ments, on an evening in the middle of each week, 
whenthereare pleasant readings givenand chemical 
and other experiments made: there are gossips on 
natural history, and remarks are made on art and 
on the nature of various manufacttires; or, when 
the weather is fine and the evenings are long, excur- 
sionsare made tothe fields. The beneficial effect of 
all this on the boys is marked: they improve in 
their manners: they become more careful as regards 
personal appearance ; select in the choice of their - 
companions ; and more attentive as regards their 
attendance at the day schools. We make a note 
of the building of this social bridge, in the hope 
that it may lead to the formation of others of a 
similar description. 

Mrs. Fison, a lady well fitted by her earnestness 
and ability for the task, has been lecturing on the 
total abstinence question, and looked at the matter 
in connexion with the homes of the people. The 
lecturer, without entering into statistics, made 
especial reference to the: sanitary condition of the 
dwellings of the poor; the necessity for fresh air, 
wholesome food, pure water, and the light of 
heaven. The evils which drive men from their 
homes.to seek the excitement of strong drinks 
were fairly discussed, and the great necessity for 
the introduction of a better systenr urged. This 
is a broad and sensible view of the subject. Many 
well-meaning: men, and women too, in the excess 
of their zeal; have attributed all the evil condi- 
tions of the homes of the workers to the “bottle;” 
not taking into consideration the thousands of the 
young, of both sexes, who have, by the arrange- 
ments of their homes, been reared in practices of 
vice and drunkenness; and of the many more 
thousands who have been driven to the public- 
house by the unwholesome and uncomfortable 
state of the rooms which they have been forced to 
occupy. While admitting, as readily as any one 
can, the evils of intemperance, we consider that 
only partial good will be effected by looking at 
the great question of social improvement from one 
side only. 





TREES IN KENSINGTON GARDENS 
AND HYDE PARK. 


THERE is little difference of opinion on this 
subject between our correspondent, “J. B.,” and 
ourselves. He wishes for drains to save the failing 
trees. We would recommend surface drainage by 
pipes (terra cotta), sunk 1 foot at most, where de- 
pressed flats retain water ; and this is the case in 
three or four positions in the gardens; about 
eight or ten acres being plashy after rain; the 
rest being dry and sloping. 

As to the nature of the soil, it is not the most 
favourable for the growth of forest timber: 
some of it is of coarse, some of fine and dry, gravel; 
but the greater portion “is mixed with stiff clay.” 
Where fair space is given to the trees, they have, 
however, attained a good stature; but the wretched 
condition of the thickly-set groves is imputable 
chiefly to absurdly crowded planting. 

Since “J. B.’s” letter appeared we have in- 
spected the whole of the Gardens, and the condi- 
tion of the timber: the necessity for drainage in 
a few places was certainly palpable; but the main 
cause of the prevalent decay was equally so; for, 
on measuring the distances, we found several noble 
stems 3 feet only apart; the roots touching, and 
interlaced ; very many 5, 6, 7,9, and 12 feet ; the 
branches, of course, being intermixed; and in 
such cases the growth and spread of all, so close 
in conflict, seemed deformed and denaturalized. 
Here, three together, 9 feet apart (from centre to 
centre) discovered one only of fair growth, having 
the mastery, and two bare poles; there, five, of 
which two had attained to robust stature. So 
that in many places we concluded that not one 
out of four, but two out of three should be cut 
down; but we would by no means recommend an 





equable clearance throughout. 
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It is only in such cases that thinning oid forest | 





THE CHALMERS HOSPITAL, BANFF.——Plan of Grownd Floor. 





their only grove, now almost intramural: many 



















groves should be advised. In every succeeding there are who see no woods beyond it: there 
year, each preys upon the other (both in root and ought, therefore, to be proper traverse pathways ; 
branch), and they become more deformed and and it ought to be made not only wholesome, as a 
enfeebled. For the proper development of a noble | place of recreation, but beautiful also. This is 
tree, a certain space is required. Deriving their said in no spirit of censure upon the guardians of 
nutriment de situ, they can no more thrive under the public parks, to whom all credit is due for the 
such restrictions, than can a herd of twelve oxen | lustrous and cheering flower walks and borders 
turned into a field adequate to the support and which adorn and enliven nearly all the public 
depasturage of only three. | grounds ; but agreeing with “ J. B.” as to the rapid 
Moreover, we have from experience found that a | decay and sembling neglect of the sacred groves of 
fine tree, when liberated from the drip and shade, | Kensington, we presume to recommend that the 
and lashing of a kindred giant, in too close | attention of parties competent to the task be di- 
propinquity, although at first somewhat naked | rected to their succour. 
and disfigured on that side, will throw out branches | 
and foliage in after years; and, standing forth un- | 
molested, become tolerably natural and graceful. | aan 
“J. B.” admits that tases groves were not | THE CHALMERS HOSPITAL, BANFF. 
thinned out sufficiently at the proper time: in| Tats hospital has been erected by the trustees 
which other way, then, can we now deal with | under the will of the late Mr. Alexander Chalmers, 
them ? At about the period, or somewhat before | of Clunie, who left property for its erection, and 
these gardens were laid out in stiff and formal | the treatment and maintenance of fifty patients, 
Datch fashion, the illustrious John Evelyn planted | being “ destitute sick paupers.” It is erected in 
his estate in Wooton, Surrey, on a light sandy | the sea-town of Banff, on an elevated and healthy 
soil, amidst hills : he took care to keep his mansion | site, and has a frontage to two streets; on the 

























ata fair distance from his woods; well knowing | 
the value of a dry atmosphere, and the unhealthy | 
influence of overshadowing trees. The plantations | 
of this estate, although on poor soil, yield the finest | 
timber, simply because the constant attention of 
proper woodreeves had them duly thinned, and 
preserved the right distances. On the adjacent 
estate, one of singular beauty, and then full of 
stately and varied timber, evil ‘effects of lofty 
plantations were found too near a residence. 
Apertures were therefore cut, and vistas formed 
through the groves. The full-grown trees, where 
thus relieved, soon threw out branches and foliage : 
the air became healthful; and the scenic beauty of 
a densely-crowded park was much enhanced. 
Similar treatment would ensure like results from 
a judicious thinning in Kensington-gardens. The 


east, to North Carter-street, and on the south, to 
Clunie-street. It is arranged for the accommoda- 
tion of patients of both sexes. The accompanying 
plan (which we give as a record, and not as being 
in accordance with our views of hospital arrange- 
ment), with the references, will explain the extent 
and character of the accommodation; and the 
view, which is from the south-east, at the junction 
of the two streets already mentioned, will give a 
clear idea of the style of the building. It is con- 
structed with the dressed blue whinstone of the 
district ; the dressings to the doors and windows, 
the mouldings, &c., being of white freestone, from 
the Fife quarries. The plan provides for the 
future extension of the building, without disturb- 
ing the existing arrangements. 

The hospital is nearly completed; the mason’s 





people love to range for hours together in this, 


work being executed bv Mr. David Scott, and the 





carpenter’s and joiner’s work by Mr. Charles 
Brand, both of Montrose, from the plans of the 
architect, Mr. William L. Moffatt, of Edinburgh. 





REFERENCES. 
C D. Fever wards, four pa-| 2. Coal depdts, &c. 
tients each. o. Mortuary. 

E. Officers’ apartments. p. Post-mortem room. 
fF. Kitchen and other of. | g. Separate room for de- 
fices. lirious patients. 

a, Entrance vestibule to! 1. Grocery store-room. 
corridors. | 2. Bread-room. 

b. Resident surgeon’s 3. Kitchen. 
parlour. | 4, Scullery. 

e. Matron’s parlour. | 5. Pantry and larder. 

d, Waiting - room, with; 6. Coals. 
small-pox ward over. | 7. Ashes. : 

e. Dispensary, with small- | 8. Laundry and drying- 
pox ward over. closet. 


J. Principal stair. 


9. Washing house. 
g. Corridor of communi- | 10. 


Boiler house. 


cation. 11. Airing courts. 
h. Sick ward, eight pa-| 12. Back courts. 
tients. 13. Ground for future ex- 


tension. The upper 
floor plan is similarly 
arranged, the offices 
being only one story 
in height. 


i. Nurse’s room. 

k. Convalescent room. 

1. Stairs for patients. 

2. Lavatory and _ bath- | 
room. i 








LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS IN IRON- 
GIRDED HOUSES. 


Avr the last sitting of the French Aca- 
demy of Sciences, Mr. Perrot sent in a short 
but important note on the means of increasing 
the efficacy of lightning conductors; showing 
that, under the modern system of building, by 
which such large masses of metal are introduced 
into houses, it is more dangerous to establish a 
communication between these masses and the con- 
ductor, than to separate the latter entirely from 
them. Mr. Perrot describes certain experiments 
of his on a small scale, from which it would appear 
that at least a fourth part of the electricity re- 
ceived by the conductor would pass along the 
metal surfaces and cause commotions which might 
be extremely disastrous. 
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THE LATE RAILWAY ACCIDENT: 
DANGERS OF THE LINE. 


Tux facts which may be gathered from the in- 
uest, since our last remarks respecting this and 
other railway accidents, deserve to be carefully 
considered, and will, we hope, assist in bringing 
about those changes in railway management which 
are unquestionably needed. We have not room 
for the evidence, but must give some of the de- 
ductions that may be made from it :— 

1, The station-master at Market Harborough, 
at 10.52, did not expect any trains at that place, 
although two were to pass. 

2, He had notice that a train should pass the 
station at 10 o’clock. None was seen at that 
time; so, if the Burton train was that in question, 
it must have been 52 minutes late. 

3, He had known the auxiliary signal to be out 
of order. 

4, The second train, as we learn from inquiry 
we have made, was not more than 5, or, at the 
utmost, 6 minutes after the first, im leaving King’s 
Cross Station.* 

5. At Bedford, the trains were nearly in a 
similar position to that in which they stood at 
Market Harborough. 

6. In consequence of the close race of the two 
trains, the chief chance of safety depended on 
the working of the signals. 

7, There were twenty-five passenger-carriages, 
including two or three break vans; but for this 
very long and heavy train there were oniy ¢wo 
breaks to act upon the carriages: “a third 
break in the centre might have prevented the 
accident.” 

8. It is clear that there must have been either 
some imperfection in the working of the auxiliary 
signal, or else the most culpable neglect on the 
part of the signal-men. The former supposition 
is by far the most likely. It is on signals of this 
kind, the working of which depends on the con- 
tracting and expanding powers of 623 feet of 
wire, that the safety of life depends. 

9. The sigual-man was kept to his post during 
twelve hours of the dreary night; and on 
Mondays was on duty for eighteen hours. 

10. A reference to the evidence respecting the 
narrow escape above alluded to, and to the evidence 
respecting other accidents, shows that the safety 
of life on the line is quite a lottery. 





SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 

Saffron Walden.—-The congregation of the 
Independent Chapel, Saffron Walden, have sub- 
scribed the cost of erecting a new building con- 
tiguous to the chapel, to be devoted to the pur- 
poses of the Sunday school. The structure, which 
is of brickwork, is Modern Gothic, with a high- 
pitched slated roof, and an abutting staircase sur- 
mounted by a campanile rising 50 feet. The 
interior consists of a general school-room 60 feet 
long, an infants’ school-room at the end, and over 
these two class-rooms. The architect was Mr. 
Goulty, of Brighton, brother of the pastor; and 
the contractor, Mr. Wright, of Saffron Walden, 
builder. 

East Donyland.—New national schools, accord- 
ing tothe Chelmsford Chronicle, have been erected 
here, and opened for public use. The schools are 
of Gothic design, and are built of red brick with 
stone dressings. The building is 40 feet long by 
18 feet wide, and has open-timber stained roof and 
floor of oak clumps. It will hold 300 children, 
and the desk and school-fittings are according to 
the Government plan. It is warmed by two fire- 
places, and lighted by four windows. The class- 
room is 13 feet 3 inches by 13 feet. It has an 
entrance porch and a large playground. The total 
cost of the schools is 4507. They were designed 
and erected by Mr. Joseph Grimes, of Colchester, 
builder. 

Collyhurst.— The chief stone of the Albert 
Memorial Schools, at Collyhurst, has been laid, ac- 
cording to the Manchester Courier. The site is in 
Lamb-lane, and is the gift of Sir Oswald Mosley, 
bart. It has a frontage to the road, and contaius 
an area of 3,500 square yards, of which the school 
buildings will occupy 500 yards. On the other 
portion it is intended to erect a church for the 
accommodation of the inhabitants of that densely- 
=_—— — The schools will consist of the 

or principal ‘portion lying on the southerl 
part of the site, with one “we to lenaiches. 
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wan happened, with others, about the time of the 
Holl ent, to see the eud of one down-train leaving the 
- Oway Station just as another down-train made its 
Srp eweaed oe a nee leading to that station ; so 
a inutes at farthest it reached th j 
Occupied by the previous train, ieee 





The main building will contain, on the ground 
floor, boys’ school-room and class-room, 22 feet by 
19 feet 6 inches ; and on the first floor, girls’ school- 
room and class-room, each school-room being 
46 feet by 30 feet. The wing to Lamb-lane will 
form infants’ school, 48 feet by 20 feet, 22 feet 
9 inches high to ridge; and class-room, 15 feet 
6 inches by 15 feet. Suitable lavatories will be 
attached to each school. The building will be in 
the Gothic style of architecture. The east ele- 
vation will have single windows on the ground 
floor, and small coupled ones to the upper floor, 
surmounted by an ornamental. belfry, having a 
stone with the inscription, ‘Albert Memorial 
Schools.” The fronts are to be of seconds brick- 
work, relieved with bands of blue Staffordshire 
bricks to the strings and heads of windows. All 
the roofs will be open, and the timbers stained 
and varnished. Ventilation will be secured by 
means of flues in the walls and apertures in the 
roof and gables. All the rooms have open fire- 
places. The schools will accommodate 195 boys, 
205 girls, and 148 infants; total, 548 children. 
Spacious playgrounds for each will be provided, the 
site containing 1,425 square yards. ‘The architect 
is Mr. John Lowe, of Manchester. The buildings 
are being erected by Messrs. Clark and Jones, 
builders, Manchester, for the sum of 2,0002. 

Gateshead.— The chief stone of Wesleyan 
schools has been laid at Gateshead. The build- 
ing, according to the local Observer, is already far 
advanced towards completion; the whole of the 
main walls, with the exception of the north-west 
corner where the foundation-stone was laid, having 
been carried up to their full height ; and the school 
is nearly ready for covering in, It is a plain 
structure ; the only attempt at ornamentation being 
that afforded by a few stone dressings and moulded 
bricks. The north front of the building is 85 feet 
in length; the east front 56 feet; the plot of 
ground on which it stands, including the play- 
grounds, comprising an area of 117 feet. It will 
contain two large school-rooms, each measuring 
40 feet by 33 feet inside; and two class-rooms, 
measuring 15 feet by 20 feet. The roof will be 
open-timbered, and the woodwork is varnished. 
The architect is Mr. Haswell, of North Shields; 
and the contractor, Mr. John Harrison, of Gates- 
head. One part of the site was the gift of Lady 
and Sir Walter James, bart., and the remaining 
portion, worth 125/., was the subscription of Mr. 
W. Brown, of Gateshead, to the undertaking. 

Lanercost (Cumberland).— The foundation- 
stone of a new school at Lanercost, to be called 
Lanercost Church of England School, has been 
laid by the Earl of Carlisle. The site is almost 
within a stone’s throw of the picturesque old 
ruined towers of the priory, and was a free grant 
from the Commissioners of Woods, Forests, and 
Land Revenues, conveyed by deed to the minister 
and churchwardens of the parish. Mr. J. Hodg- 
son, C.E., of Carlisle, was the architect. The 
contractors for the mason work were N. James 
and W. Leighton, of Brampton ; and for the wood- 
work, H. Heward, of Abbey Bridge End. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Great Finborough.—The foundation-stone of a 
new Congregational chapel was laid here on the 5th 
instant by Mr. William Prentice, of Stowmarket. 
The chapel is intended to be a branch of the Stow- 
market one. The chapel is being built from de- 
signs made by Mr. Oliver Andrews. The building 
contract has been taken by Mr. Joseph Andrews, 
of Stowmarket. 

Oxford.—The restoration and enlargement of 
St. Aldate’s Church is being rapidly proceeded 
with by Mr. Curtis, of Oxford, whose tender, being 
the lowest, was accepted. The work is being 
carried out under the superintendence of Mr. 
Locksley, clerk of the works. Two new chancel 
aisles will be built, one on the north, the other on 
the south side of the church, The west end of the 
south chancel aisle will be lengthened, and a new 
porch constructed. The roof of the present north 
aisle and the nave are to be stripped and re-slated. 
A new vestry will be formed in the north-west 
angle of the north aisle. In the nave, the old 
columns will be taken out, and new ones of polished 
red Aberdeen granite will be erected in their stead. 
Various other alterations will be made, and the 
interior will be wholly fitted up anew, partly with 
pews, and partly with open seats. The additions 
will afford increased accommodation to the extent 
of about one-third. There was only one stained 
glass window in the church, and this will be re- 
tixed in the north-east window of the chancel. 

Hertford.—The first stone of a new Congrega- 
tional Chapel has been laid at Cowbridge, in the 
town of Hertford. Messrs. T. Smith & Son are 





the architects; and Mr. H. Norris the builder, 
The structure is to be externally of white hollow 
bricks, with flint in panels. The style is to be 
Gothic of the Geometrical period. The seats are 
to be open, with low backs, and will accommodate 
600 persons. 

Wokingham.—The foundation-stone of a new 
church, which has now been a short time com- 
menced, on an elevated site,—a piece of ground 
adjoining the road leading from Reading to Wo- 
kingham, and a short distance from the town,—has 
been laid by Mrs. Walter, the wife of Mr. John 
Walter, M.P., who, at his sole expense, is now 
erecting the building. The church is designed to 
accommodate between 500 and 600 persons. In 
plan it will consist of a chancel and nave, with north 
and south aisles to each, together with a vestry 
and organ chamber. There will be a tower and 
spire, rising 166 feet from the ground, to the north- 
west angle of the nave, and the latter will be 
lighted by a clerestory. The church is to be fur- 
nished with pavements of encaustic tiles, and 
painted glass in the chancel and clerestory windows. 
The materials used for the exterior will be Bristol 
stone, with Bath stone dressings, and the walls 
inside will be of brick. Mr. H. Woodyer, of Graf- 
ham, near Guildford, is the architect, and Messrs. 
Wheeler & Sons, of Reading, are the builders. It 
is Mr. Walter’s intention shortly to commence a 
new parsonage- house in connexion with this church, 
for which plans have already been prepared. 

Faversham.—The carving of the stonework at 
the new churchyard gateway is being proceeded 
with. We hear the artist is sent down by a 
London house. 

Eastbourne.—A church for the Congregational 
body in this town is about to be erected in Peven- 
sey-road, from designs by Messrs. Searle, Son, & 
Yelf, of London, architects. Mr. James Peerless, 
of this town, builder, is the contractor for the 
works, and has commenced operations. 

East Tytherley, Hampshire——This church is 
about to be restored and reseated from the de- 
signs and under the direction of Mr. Charles 
Smith, architect, of Reading. The church is 
Early English in style. The roof is to be en- 
tirely reconstructed, each rafter being ceiled be- 
tween, in lieu of the present flat plaster ceiling. 
Tie church will be fitted up with new open 
benches, instead of the present unsightly pewing. 
The expense of the restorations is to be entirely 
paid for by the landed proprietors,—Sir Francis 
H. Goldsmid, bart., and Mr. W. F. Cooke. The 
execution of the works has been intrusted to 
Messrs. Wheelers and Mr. Woodroffe, builders, of 
Reading. 

Houghton.—The church of this parish has been 
wholly rebuilt, and consecrated. Mr. T. Wyatt, 
the diocesan architect, had his plan carried out by 
Mr. A. H. Green, of Blandford. The building is 
in the Perpendicular style. It consists of nave, 
south aisle, chancel, vestry, porch, and turret on 
the north side of the tower to ringing loft. The 
walls are built with flint in random courses, 
paving bond stones of the old materials, with 
Bath-stone dressings. The roof is of stained deal 
varnished, and the seats and fixings are of a like 
material and finish. The roof of the nave is 
formed with trussed principal circular moulded 
ribs, hammer beams, and moulded brackets on 
stone corbels. The floor of chancel is laid with 
encaustic tiles, and one of Gurney’s patent gill- 
stoves is fixed underneath the vestry for heating 
the church. The cost of the entire erection was 
about 4,2002. 

Hawkchurch.—The church of Hawkchurch has 
been rebuilt, from a design by Mr. Hicks, of Dor- 
chester. The contract was taken by Mr. Chick, 
of Beaminster. The Ham stone work and carv- 
ings were done by Mr. C. Trask, of Norton: the 
mason work was done by Mr. Patten, of Bridport ; 
and the glazing by Messrs. Toleman, of Beamin- 
ster. The changes have been very considerable. 
The walls have been raised, and the flat-headed 
Decorated windows of the aisle replaced by 
Pointed windows of two lights, with two trefoiled 
circles surmounted by a cinque-foiled one; and 
the rude dormer windows have given way to a 
clerestory containing nine small circular-headed 
single-light windows on each side. An open wood 
roof occupies the place of the old whitewashed 
covered ceiling. The church, in its newly-modelled 
form, consists of a nave and side aisles, a chancel 
with a vestry on the north side, a tower at the 
west end, and a porch on the south side. The 
church presents specimens of all the styles, from 
that of Norman arches downwards; the prevail- 
ing style being the Decorated style of the four- 
teenth century, with many details of Early English. 
But the tower is Perpendicular. The eastern 
window, which was formerly Perpendicular, now 
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corresponds with those in the aisles, except that 
it is of three lights. It is filled with stained glass, 
by Messrs. Hughes & Ward. The centre light 
contains a figure of Christ. In the other lights 
are figures of St. Peter and St. John. The painted 
glass of the side windows is the work of Mrs. 
Adams, the wife of the rector. The cost of the 
restorations has been about 2,000. 

Worcester.—Mr. Boulton, of this city, sculptor, 
is now engaged on a series of Scriptural figures, 
carved in high relief, which are intended for the 
spandrels of the great east window. The glazing 
of the upper north transept windows is approach- 
ing completion, and the roof of the north aisle of 
the choir may now be seen divested of the wash 
which for some centuries had obscured it; the 
masonry being made good and pointed. The prin- 
cipal work now in hand is the restoration of the 
old Early Norman chapter-house, which is pro- 
ceeding rapidly. The walls and roof are being 
cleaned and repaired, and the chapter library 
having been removed to Edgar Tower (where we 
believe it is to remain), the arcade work and 
remains of paintings which had been hidden by 
the book-cases have been brought to light. 

Sutton Montis (Somerset).—The parish church 
of this village has been reopened, after repair and 
restoration. It consists of a tower, nave, and 
chancel, without aisles or transepts, and seats about 
180 people. Increased length has been obtained by 
opening the western arch, above and below the 
gallery. Immediately beneath this arch, a new 
stone font has been placed. It- is octagonal, 
carved, and was made by Mr. Staple, of Stoke- 
sub-Hamdon. The three-light Perpendicular 
western window contains several remnants of the 
coloured glass with which it was formerly filled. 
The Norman chancel-arch has been restored. In 
the chancel a new east window has been inserted. 
To effect this, a flat ceiling had to be removed: 
its place has been supplied by opening the roof to 
the top, and ceiling between the rafters. This 
work was done by Mr. Fox, of North Cadbury, and 
it fifteen feet in height has been gained in the 
centre. On the removal of the flat ceiling a | 
window arch was found above it. This has been 
restored: its slender columns with their caps and 
bosses have been repaired, and a three-light Deco- 
rated window has been inserted, having a trefoiled 
circle as principal figure in the tracery: coloured 





glass fills this and the four smaller windows of the | 
chancel. Mr. Penny, of Wincanton, performed | 
this part of the work, obtaining the glass for the | 
east window from the St. Helen’s Glass Company, 
Bristol. The dedication of the church to the 
Holy Trinity is remembered in the design of this 
east window, each of the lights being trefoiled, and 
the tracery consisting of three trefoils, one large 
and circular, the others small and triangular. In 
the large trefoil are the three sacred monograms, 
the triangle, the lamb, and the dove: the three 
lights are filled with “quarries,” each diamond | 
bearing a three-leaved fleur-de-lis, and all sur- 
rounded by borders in three colours. 

Stroud.—With reference to the excess of the 
tenders for rebuilding the church referred to in 
notice of meeting of the committee (see p. 608), 
the architect wishes to say, “in self-defence, that 
the design for which the tenders were delivered 
was not the same as that sent in competition, but 
in every respect more elaborate and expensive ; 
and that the church is 9 feet longer than in the 
original plan. Having been in extensive practice,” 
Mr. Bland continues, “for twenty years, I can 
afford to pass over the remark at the meeting 
relative to my experience as compared with that 
of other gentlemen.” 

Plymouth,— The foundation-stone of a new 
Congregational chapel has been laid in Plymouth. 
The new edifice is to be called Sherwell Chapel. 
Its site is on the Tavistock-road. The entire 
buildings contemplated comprise a chapel for 
1,200 persons, school-rooms and class-rooms for 
1,000 children, and a curator’s house; but the 
present effort is limited to the chapel only. A 
prominent feature of the proposed completed 
structure will be a tower, surmounted by a lofty 
spire, being an addition to the present con- 
tract. The buildings are Medieval, with de- 
tails of the Second Pointed period. The front 
of the chapel is parallel with Tavistock-road, and 
will be set back 10 feet from the new line of 
boundary. Above the central front doorways 
will be a five-light window, with traceried head. 
The side windows are in two tiers; the lower 
range beneath, and the upper range above, the 
side galleries; and all are to have geometrical 
tracery. Internally, two rows of iron columns, 
6 inches in diameter, and coupled transversely, 
with 3 inches of space between, and 13 feet 
apart, divide the whole width of the chapel 





into three compartments, as “nave and aisles.” 
The dimensions of the chapel, internally, are 53 
feet in width, 94feet 6 inches in length (exclusive of 
organ recess, which will be 15 feet additional), and 
48 feet in height from floor to apex of ceiling. The 
side walls are to be 30 feet high from floor to 
plate, and the front gable will be 75 feet high 
from the ground surface to top of finial. The 
tower and spire will be 150 feet from ground to 
top of vane. Portland stone will be used for all 
tracery and delicate dressings, and for the spire ; 
and the walls will be built of native stone and 
lias lime, faced with limestone of dark colour, 
ranged in courses, and pointed with dark mortar. 
Light-coloured limestone will be used in bands, 
and for all quoins; and the relieving arches over 
all doorways and windows will be varied in vois- 
soirs of purple slate and red limestone. The roofs 
will be covered with Welsh slates, in bands of red 
and blue. The erection of the building has been 
undertaken by Mr. John Finch, of this town, 
under the superintendence of Messrs. Paull & 
Ayliffe, of Manchester, architects, whose design 
was selected out of a number submitted in com- 
petition. The clerk of works is Mr. Simon 
Ockley. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Faversham.—The foundation-stone of the new 
almshouses has been laid. The building, now in 
course of erection, was designed by Messrs. Hooker 
& Wheeler, of Brenchley, and is in the Elizabethan 
style, embracing thirty almshouses. A chapel 
stands in the centre, 

_ Nottingham.—The good example set by the 
improved architecture exhibited in the new street, 
and in the recently-erected dwelling-houses in 
Clarendon and Goldsmith Streets, has induced 
others to follow up the idea of introducing sculp- 
ture into the externals of house decoration, An 
agreeable instance of this, according to the local 
Guardian, is afforded in Milton-street, opposite 
the end of Shakspeare-street. Mr. Green,a butcher 
from Hockley, is opening a shop here, and has had 
erected a new front which is decorated with sculp- 
tured stonework. The leading feature of the 
work is an arch surmounted with a bold cornice, 
with mouldings. The key-stone of the arch is a 
heifer’s head in full relief. On the right is a 
group representing an Arcadian shepherd playing 
upon his pipe, with his flock gathered around him. 
In the space to the left is a representation of a 
bullock about to be slaughtered, lying down, and 
by his side a man, habited in the toga, who holds 
one horn of the animal with the left hand, whilst 
the other grasps a knife ready to be plunged into 
the victim’s throat. A ram’s head is inserted in 
the open iron tracery which fills the concavity of 
the arch. The sculptor was Mr. Williamson. Mr. 
Sanderson, of Nottingham, was the architect of 
the building ; and the builders were Messrs. Ward, 
Mills, & Co., also of this town. 

Wolverhampton.—The directors of the company 
for the erection of the New Agricultural Hall, 
Snowhill, have accepted the plan of Mr. Veall, of 
this town, architect. Fifteen designs were sub- 
mitted. That of Mr. Veall divides the building 
into three principal rooms, with entrance-hall, 
offices, and conveniences. The large room will be 
165 feet long, 60 feet wide, and about 30 feet 
high; a refreshment and “ settling” room, 36 feet 
by 26 feet; and the entrance-hall, or vestibule, 
26 feet by 16 feet. There will be a store, 30 feet 
by 40 feet ; and the plans also make provision for 
two or three large offices, and a range of small 
ones, by the side of the large hall. The floor will 
be boarded, and the place will be lighted and ven- 
tilated from the top. The front of the building 
will extend along Cleveland-road and Snowhill, 
and the principal entrance will be at the corner, 
The architect was restricted to 2,000/., so that the 
building is necessarily of a plain character. 

Trowbridge.—The new market-house, the gift of 
Mr. W. Stancomb, the lord of the manor, is now 
completed. The improvement which the erection 
of this building has wrought in that part of the 
town renders a new thoroughfare from Fore-street, 
vid the market-house, to Castle-street, indis- 
pensable. Mr. Stancomb’s gift has cost between 
6,0U0/. and 7,0007. 

Liverpool.—The Town Council, at a special 
meeting, have agreed to accept the tender of 
Messrs. Fogg & Co. for making the necessary 
excavations for the new public offices in Dale- 
street. It was agreed to adopt the altered ele- 
vation of the new public offices. In making the 
proposal Mr. Shiel explained that the elevation 
now under consideration was the third which had 
been submitted to the council. Considerable ad- 
ditional expense will be entailed by it, and a good 





meee | 


deal of extra labour. All the front work will be 
of stone, whereas in the elevation originally pro. 
posed a great part was to be of brick. The dif. 
ference in the cost for beautifying the building 
and making it of stone will be about 7,000V, 
which will be about ten per cent. on the original 
estimate. 

Hulme.—Steps are at last taken for proceedin. 
with the erection of a new town-hall on the vacant 
plot of land between Trafford-street and Clopton. 
street, Stretford-new-road. Messrs. Jas, Naylor & 
Son, contractors, will forthwith make the necessary 
excavations. 

Whitby.—A Whitby Water-Works Company 
(Limited) is being formed. At a preliminary 
meeting of parties interested in this subject, 
amongst those present were Mr. H. S. Thomp. 
son, M.P., and Mr. Easton (of Easton, Amos, & 
Sons), the engineer. It is proposed to bring the 
water down from Hazlehead, about twelve miles 
from Whitby, the pipes (8 inches) being laid 
alongside the railway, and divided into two 
branches at Ruswarp, so that the supply may be 
available for the east and west portions of the 
town. The company propose to purchase the 
existing works, provided they can be obtained on 
reasonable terms. Mr. Thompson stated that a 
large portion of the capital would be subscribed 
in London. A committee was appointed to make 
arrangements. Mr. Thompson also remarked that 
he should bring before the meeting a plan for the 
formation of pleasure-grounds, promenades, &c 
on the west cliff. 

Silloth.—The Cumberland and Westmoreland 
Convalescent Institution, at Silloth, has been opened 
(says the Carlisle Journal). The building is situate 
on the high ground near the Salt Works, and is 
a plain erection. The whole of the rooms are on 
the ground-floor. They consist of a kitchen, fitted 
with one of Flavel’s patent ranges; a day-room 
for males, with a night ward adjoining; two simi- 
lar wards for females on the other side of the 
building ; and there are also baths and other con- 
veniences. The front windows of the day-room 
open down to the ground, and thus give ready 
access to a glass-roofed verandah. There is a lawn 
in front. Mr. Cory, county surveyor, was the 
architect of the building; Mr. Smith, of Silloth, 
the builder; Messrs. Waller & Graham, the join- 
ers. The cost has been above 1,300U., out of which 
sum about 2007. was expended in levelling and 
draining. 
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GAS. 


THE Manchester City Council have resolved 
that the price of gas to consumers within the 
city shall be reduced ;—when the quarterly con- 
sumption is under 500,000 cubic feet, to 3s. 9d.; 
500,000 and under 1,000,000 cubic feet, to 3s. 8d.; 
1,000,000 and under 1,500,000 feet, to 3s. 7d. ; 
1,500,000 and upwards, to 3s. 6d. per thousand. 
— The Walsall commissioners, at the recommen- 
dation of their gas committee, have resolved to 
reduce the price of gas as follows :—To consumers 
of less than 25,000 cubic feet per quarter, from 
3s. 4d. to 3s. per 1,000 feet; 25,000 feet and less 
than 100,000, from 3s. to 2s. 10d.; and 100,000 
feet and upwards, from 2s. 10d. to 2s. 8d.— 
The Portsea Island Gas Light Company have 
resolved on a dividend of 8 per cent. per annum, 
free of income-tax; and to distribute 38/7. in coke 
to the poor of the locality. The quality of their 
gas has been tested and found to be 7} per cent. 
above the required parliamentary standard. The 
company are erecting a tank by contract at a cost 
of 13,0002. The Pangbourne gas-works have 
been opened. The engineer and contractor was 
Mr. G. Bower, of St. Neots; and the sub-con- 
tractor Mr. R. Briant. The gas-holder is on the 
sustaining principle, and is 25 feet in diameter. 
The mains are taken to Whitchurch, and it 1s 
expected the consumption there will equal that of 
Pangbourne. The engineer asserts that any com- 
pact village of 1,000 inhabitants may — 
works paying 7 or 8 per cent.; and indeed singie 
mansions have been supplied with apparatus 8 feet 
square, giving 5 to 10 lights, at a cost of 25/. 











BAYSWATER. 


Bryonp all others, this suburb has grown and 
flourished within the last ten years: for 4 mile 
and a half westward of Victoria Gate, by nearly 
a mile in width, extending northward from Ken- 
sington Garden Road, a great and aristocratic 
town has been added to the metropolis. — 
district churches, and more than that number 0 
chapels, have been completed, and are thronged. 
The arrrangement of the houses planted = 
this new quarter is a vast improvement upon the 
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old plan of construction ; for the mode of utilizing 
and adapting space, particularly in the basement 
story, gives improved light and air, and increases, 
at the same time, the convenience and heathful- 
ness of each dwelling. 

Through the central range, the great thorough- 
fare of Bishop’s-road and Westbourne-grove, in 
continuation, bisects this new quarter of West- 
pournia, the more important portion whereof lies 
between that and the Bayswater-road. The Por- 
chester, Inverness, Queen’s, and Petersburgh 
Roads are traverses terminating on the Gardens. 

Porchester-square, Queen’s-gardens, Cleveland, 
Leinster, Prince’s, and Pembridge and Ken- 
sington-garden Squares have all arisen, and are 
mostly complete and occupied; besides many 
other ranges of noble houses which have been 
selected by opulent East Indians and mer- 
chants, as well as by residents who have re- 
linquished the former fashionable quarters. The 
dry gravel soil, the elevation of this district, 
its proximity to the Gardens, and its westward 
extreme tendency, give it a decided advantage 
over the solemn and obnubilated grandeur of the 
ill-drained Belgravian flats. The average elevation 
of Leinster-square and the Kensington bank 
range, from Queen’s-road to Notting-hill-gate, 
is 90 feet above high water; thence the land 
slopes in gradual descent to the north-west and 
east. 

As it always occurs, even in the best neighbour- 
hoods, the rents of first-rate houses are moderate 
to the first occupiers; so in this part of West- 
bournia, mansions of the first class let for 120/. 
to 1602. a year. 

Mr. George Wyatt, Mr. Austin, and Mr. Rad- 
ford, built the greater part of these: the hand- 
some block of houses, at the end of Upper Hyde 
Park-gardens, near Victoria Gate, is now being 
completed by Mr. George Wyatt. The enormously- 
large houses belonging to Mr. Austin, in the same 
range, not being adapted for men of moderate 
fortune, although over a year finished, do not 
seem to be taken to so readily. 

There is one fact to be deplored with reference 
to this estate of the Bishop of London—one of 
the richest inheritances of the Church—that it 
was not originally laid out with a view to its ulti- 
mate destiny ; that narrow strects (called terraces) 
run at right angles with the Uxbridge or Ken- 
sington Garden roads; so near to each other, that 
the ranges reciprocally shadow off a fall quarter 
of our daylight. Thence it is that these houses 
cannot rise in value, despite their proximity to 
the favoured forest groves. The arrangement of 
the internal squares, although not in quadrangular 
nor rectangular order, has an open and pleasing 
effect ; and, upon the whole, perhaps these diversi- 
ties make this quarter more agreeable than the 
system adopted in the great estates of the Dukes 
of Bedford and Portland. QUONDAM. 








ILL-PLANNED DWELLING-HOUSES. 


I Hap hoped that the letter from “ A Returned 
Emigrant,” published in your impression of the 
30th ult., would have been noticed by some abler 
correspondent: failing that, I beg to offer some 
observations on its subject. 

It is hardly necessary to remind your readers 
that architects are very rarely consulted or em- 
ployed on dwelling-houses built for sale or letting 
in the London market ; or, alas! that few of them 
have any spare money to invest in speculative 
building : yet, from the opening paragraph of the 
letter, it would appear that your correspondent 
supposes both of these things to be the case. 

The great mass of houses—say 999 out of every 
1,000— in London are built by speculating 
builders, whose sole object is to produce the 
cheapest article for which they can find a ready 
market at good prices. If customers were fasti- 
dious as to health, solidity, or roominess, the 
article produced would be well drained and dry, 
Well built, and liberally arranged. The London 
market, however, seems far from nice on these 
Points, so long as the house be showy and contain 
ee number of rooms; and the result is, 
i at the run of houses produced are ill built, un- 

ealthy, and cramped in every way. 
on unhappy system, arising, I think chiefly out 
: ¢ prevalence of building leases for short 
erms, has produced, among its other bad results, 
€ one complained of by your correspondent, 
namely, that houses arranged on a comfortable, 
seusttle plan are rarely to be met with. Such 
a would hardly ever be built by speculation, 
mply because cheaper houses answer the buil- 
rh pee ; but were freehold land common here, 
48 It is, for example, at Manchester, they would be 
quently built by private individuals as invest- 





ment, or for their own residences; and would, like 
all other property, find their way into the market 
from time to time. Now, however, I am con- 
vinced the only way of procuring such a house as 
your correspondent describes is to have it built 
for him under an architect’s advice. 

My main object in these lines is to urge upon 
architects the importance of promoting, wherever 
they can, the erection of houses built by intending 
occupiers or owners, in place of those built by mere 
speculators. Such houses alone afford us a pro- 
spect of real advance in domestic architecture, and 
a chance of raising a protest against, and even 
commencing a reformation in, a system of house- 
building which is a disgrace to the age, and reflects 
an indirect stigma upon ourselves. 

Your correspondent, I repeat, will find building 
his best, if not his only, chance of suiting himself 
entirely. If he is a rifleman, he will know that 
the majority of the men in his corps are clad by 
the contractor, but are not fitted by him ; and that 
the few whose uniform is all that a gentleman 
wishes his dress to appear have had their garments 
made by their own tradesmen. I am sure he 
would object to be clothed by contract; and I can 
assure him that being housed on the same plan is 
equally objectionable. The only difference is, that, 
instead of expending an annual sum by way of 
rent, the amount of capital which produces that 
sum must be sunk, but sunk in one of the most 
marketable securities which this country affords. 

ARCHITECT. 


THE DISCOVERED TRIPTYCH AT 
HEXHAM, 


Smr,—Your correspondent who wrote last week 
concerning the replacing of the altar painting in 
the Ogle shrine at Hexham Abbey Church, under 
the heading of “Treatment of Works of Art,” 
appears not to have acquainted himself with the 
particulars of the case. It is now two years ago 
that you, Mr. Editor, in your account of the com- 
pletion of the works and opening of the choir for 
service, made known the destruction of the Lady 
Chapel at Hexham; the removal of the Frid-stol ; 
the destruction of some and removal of the rest of 
the oak stalls; the removal of the Prior Richard 
shrine ; the burial of Norman slab-stones ; the dis- 
turbance and exposure in the churchyard of Early 
English slab-stones, taken from the floor of the 
choir ; the destruction of the Ogle shrine, and the 
finding of this painting. Notwithstanding the 
publicity given to your statements by their reprint 
into nearly every journal of the day, the painting 
has, in the interim, remained in the joiner’s attic— 
whence I have just purchased it. Credit should 
be given to the discernment of this contractor in 
not sawing it up. The new Architectural and 
Archeological Society of Durham and Northum- 
berland has turned its attention to the Abbey 
Church, and will doubtless prove an additional 
protector forits remains. If your correspondent 
will see to the restitution of the Lady Chapel, of 
the missing stalls, of the lost bay of the Perpen- 
dicular roof; to the replacing of the Frid-stol, Prior 
Richard’s shrine, and the Ogle shrine itself; also 
of the Saxon crosses from Acca’s grave, and the 
vase full of Saxon stycas, and to the removal of 
all the new unmeaning seats with which the choir 
is now crammed, I shall be glad to assist in the 
replacing of the picture. Meanwhile, I must con- 
sider myself a better guardian for it than those 
who have directed the sacrifices enumerated. As 
the vase and a large number of the stycas were re- 
moved to the British Museum, the painting, which 
isa rare example of the early schools, may, pro- 
bably, find its way either to the National Gallery 
or to the South Kensington Museum. 

THE ARCHITECT IN POSSESSION OF THE 
TRIPTYCH. 











OVERCROWDING THE AREA OF 
CHURCHES WITH SEATS. 


I sHovrp feel much obliged by your insertion 
of a few remarks on what appears to me a serious 
fault in the construction or re-arrangement of the 
area of new and restored churches, as I have my- 
self witnessed recently in my own neighbourhood 
I mean the narrow space allowed between seat 
and seat, and the narrowness of the central pas- 
sage from west to east of the nate. 

Both these arrangements give a crowded and 
undignified appearance to the church. Now, if 
the fered seats be made to allow a bold wide pas- 
sage, there could always be comfortable yet 
movable seats, for occasional use in the centre of 
the passage, and no room lost; but it is very 
seldom that the occasion for accommodation is so 
urgent as to demand such crowding. 


The Camden Society state 6 feet from north to 
south, and 5 feet from east to west, as the least 
width allowable; and I am sure, from my own 
experience of the bad effect of a narrower space, 
that such calculation is correct. 

Let it be remembered that to get in as many 
people as possible is not the sole object in church 
arrangement; but also to present a noble and 
dignified appearance, and to allow due space for 
uncrowded performance of the marriage and burial 
services, 

I believe that neither architect, clergyman, nor 
people like such crowding of seats, but that it 
arises to meet some requirement of church- 
building societies as to additional accommodation. 
Whatever the cause, the consequence is so serious, 
that it seems to demand every possible notice. 
Going at once, lately, from a restored church, 
where the seats were so close together that I could 
not kneel with comfort, and the centre passage so 
narrow that two could not walk abreast without 
jostling, into an unrestored church with high pews 
and a bold wide passage, I could not help feeling 
how much more beautiful was the appearance of 
the latter. ANTIQUUS. 
P.S, A large town church I am acquainted with 
is now being prepared for new low seats. The 
passage from north to south is to be only 5 feet; 
from west to east, 4 feet. In the “plan,” the 
area gives one the idea of a sitting-room prepared 
for a larger company than the room was built for, 
and overcrowded, 








COMBINATION THE ONLY METHOD OF 
CREATING A NEW STYLE. 


Ir has been so oft repeated by writers on archi- 
tecture, that it is impossible to invent a new style, 
that those who either were not bold enough, or too 
indolent to think for themselves, accepted the 
statement as an axiom in art. There can be no 
doubt that the close imitation of ancient models 
has had much to do with the establishment of this 
idea among the architectural profession ; and the 
public, of course, would not gainsay what all pro- 
fessional men had so long agreed upon. In turn- 
ing our attention to ancient styles, we have copied 
so successfully that it has in many cases destroyed 
all effort at original composition. There are those 
even who are sunk so deep in the slough of 
despond, that they even deny the possibility of a 
new style being formed at all. Such, however, it 
is not worth while to argue with; an opinion so 
at variance with the nature of human progress is 
beneath consideration; nay, more, it is con- 
temptible. With the great mass who still hold 
that the formation of a new style must be the re- 
sult of the labour of many successive generations 
of men, it will be a valuable devotion of time and 
study if the effort to convince them to the con- 
trary should be crowned with success. A vast 
revolution of opinion and sentiments on art is 
quietly taking place, and the absurd and deaden- 
ing influence of mere precedent is rapidly being 
abandoned for a more liberal and intelligent ap- 
preciation of ancient art. 

I hope to see the day—as it most assuredly will 
come—when those who, from the narrow preju- 
dice of their training, oppose the movement, will 
recognize the power and truth of the progressive 
spirit of modern art, when it buds forth into a 
style embodying the experience, knowledge, and 
taste we have been laboriously laying the founda- 
tion for during the last century. Can it be 
credited that there exist those so devoid of enthu- 
siasm that they sluggishly sit down, and cry, “ Do 
not disturb us in the slumbering contentment we 
feel in the practice of art as inherited from our 
ancestors. We do not want your radical cant 
about new styles: the styles we have worked in 
are quite sufficient for us and all the purposes we 
shall have to apply them to”? This, no doubt, is 
the most comfortable view to take of the matter, 
and one most likely to be adopted by those who 
have earned a competence by the old method ; but 
it was not by such slothfulness that Harvey dis- 
covered the circulation of the blood ; Charles Bell, 
the system of the nerves; that Watt improved 
the steam-engine, or Stephenson the locomotive. 
Neither should we have had canals but for the 
indomitable perseverance and natural genius of 
Brindley; nor would the science of mechanism 
have advanced so rapidly but for the restless 
inventiveness of the elder Brunel. Why, then, 
should architects be the only men to stand still ? 
"There is surely, at least, as much scope for origi- 
nal invention in the wonderfully-varied forms of 
‘art, as in the more material province of construc- 
tion. We have gone through the probationary 
part of learning,—the alphabet of styles,—let us 





try to put the letters together, and spell out some 
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intelligible words, that the world may see we are 
thinking beings, and not mere parrots. f 
It is a strange instance of mental obliquity 
that, after decrying new combination of old forms 
as insufficient to evolve a new style, one writer, at 
least,—not wishing, I suppose, to be considered an 
obstructive,—winds up with platitudes recom- 
mending students cheerfully to accept their posi- 
tion, and not copy old styles, but, in some vague, 
general way, wander on in the vain hope of con- 
tributing, after ceaturies of similar labour, to the 
evolution of a representative style. By doing so, 
we shall thus always be at least two centuries be- 
hind our time; for we have long arrears to work 
up; and, if it takes generations of men to intro- 
duce a new style, by the time it is introduced it 
will be representative, not of that period, but of 
one some two centuries earlier. Now, I should 
also like to know, if architects are not to copy the 
dead forms of antiquity, how they are to proceed, 
unless they invent new ones; and, if they invent 
new ones, how can they cheerfully accept the 
position of art as exemplified in ancient examples? 
This is a dilemma the writer seems not to have 
anticipated, and is one of the results of a vague 
and vicious style of art-criticism too much in 
vogue at the present day. If we are to be in- 
structed, at least give us something tangible— 
some definite principle to start with. We must 
either advance or recede. If we do not introduce 
new forms, we must be content to let art degene- 
rate; if we do introduce them, we cannot do so 
except by a combination of forms suggested in 
some measure by more than one style of art. Our 
minds are now so thoroughly imbued with the 
forms belonging to numerous styles that we must of 
necessity ¢hink them, and all original attempts will 
be, for the present, tinctured with them. Before 
we can become thoroughly individual in our art, we 
must use up the materials that have been accumu- 
lating for ages; and it will require a great and 
radical change in the art before it will admit of 
this treatment. In every design which attempts 
originality, the influence of other styles upon the 
one adopted will most certainly be apparent. 
Those most opposed to eclecticism show this influ- 
ence in their works; and even in Mr. Street’s 
brick churches there is a combination of English 
Gothic with that of the North of Italy. The 
Italian Gothic, now all the rage, shows very plainly 
the influence of Classic example, and contains 
Classic features modified by the influence of Gothic 
art. In the flat style of ornamentation so much 
adopted by Mr. Colling in Italian designs, he in- 
troduces with happy effect a Gothic treatment of 
the foliage; and much of his design betrays a 
Gothic and Byzantine feeling that is quite refresh- 
ing after the insipid formality usually character- 
izing designs in the Italian style. Owen Jones and 
Digby Wyatt no less evidence a disposition not to 
be bound by precedent; and in St. James’s Hall 
the former shows something more than an adapta- 
tion of Moorish art. In fact, go where we will 
in London, Manchester, Leeds, and Liverpool, the 
best architecture is distinguished by a divergence 
from original models, and an assimilation of forms 
obtained from several styles. It cannot be denied 
that there is a movement going on which only 
wants directing into one channel to lead us tri- 
umphantly to the goal we anxiously hope to 
attain. A freer style of treatment of art is 
making itself manifest; and once establish com- 
bination of styles as a principle to be adopted, and 
the first great stride will be made towards the 
evolution of a new and distinct style. 

It is erroneously supposed by some that the 
exigencies of modern construction are inthemselves 
suflicient to evolve a new style. Never was there 
a greater mistake. If such be the case, modern 
engineering would have effected it long before 
this. On the contrary, we see the decoration of 
such works is merely an application of old styles. 
Again, the Crystal Palace and other works of a 
similar nature prove that it is quite impossible to 
create new art unless attention is directed specially 
to the embellishment. In every grand design, 
indeed, in every design worthy of the name, the 
artistic features must be held in view equally with 
the structural and utilitarian features; and the 
decoration, though following the structural lines, 
is a thing entirely apart from either convenience 
or constructive necessity. To decorate construc- 
tion, not construct decoration, no doubt, in the 
sense it was originally intended, is the proper 
thing to do; but in repeating the saying so often, 
many seem to have got a confused notion that 
construction is in itself sufficient to create art. 
True sayings get so perverted by repetition by 
those who see not the full force of them, that they 
often eventually lose their significance. 

Any one who will examine the history of various 


styles with unprejudiced eyes, will see that their 
main features and character have resulted from 
the accidental blending of opposite styles; and in 
the article on Mr. Bedford’s photographs, this 
fact, which is preliminary to a full appreciation of 
the value of such combinations by which alone we 
may hope to attain to a style suitable to our wants, 
receives strong confirmation, and all may read it 
carefully with very great advantage. 

If we examine the mental operations involved 
in creating anything worthy of being called art, 
we shall find that the process is simply inventive 
through the medium of the imagination, and con- 
sists in a selection of images floating through the 
mind, and a recombination of them. Now, where 
do we derive these images from except from the 
recollection of external objects? A bird may as 
well try to fly without wings as a human being to 
compose a design without ideas derived from ex- 
ternal sources. It is true, all forms are bounded 
by a combination of simple lines,—the curve, the 
straight line, &c.; but a knowledge of this is not 
sufficient for the production of a work of art, or 
the savage, if he could be made to understand the 
fact, would have as great an advantage in design 
as the educated man. The truth is, that art has 
commenced in simple and easy stages. The first 
forms adapted to decoration have been of a very 
simple nature; by combination these have become 
complex, until we arrived at the vast variety of 
forms now within our reach. We cannot ignore 
these furms if we would, as, by doing so, we should 
be no better off than the first man who decorated 
the handle of a weapon. Let us then establish in 
our minds a few general principles upon which to 
base the form of our new style, and the inventive 
faculties of each mind employing itself upon de- 
veloping the style will create novelties from the 
adaptation of old forms, resulting in a homo- 
geneous style, having a capacity for embodying 
individual feeling, and admitting of a variety of 
treatment that will be more pleasing than the 
heterogeneous mixture of distinct styles which 
now preclaim the chaotic and undefined taste of 
the present generation. T. MELLARD READE. 





CHURCH BELLS AND BELL-RINGERS, 


In a recent number (p. 609) a contributor made 
some proper remarks on the chiming of the belis of 
our churches. He complained of the jangling which 
so often annoys parishioners. He might have 
named another source of annoyance which is not 
at all unfrequent, and is very painful to witness. 
The ear may have been fairly dealt with; but the 
eye and the feelings are, by it, grossly insulted. 
I allude to the many cases where the bells are 
chimed well enough, as to music, but by a set of 
fellows in their dirty every-day attire,—men who 
value not the Church services, and who, conse- 
quently, skulk from the belfries, after chiming, 
with, it may be, their pipes in their mouths; 
thus proving strongly suggestive of “ living gur- 
goyles ” darting from the presence of the spirit of 
holiness, or of bats sneaking off from the bright 
effulgence of light, It is really too bad to permit 
evil practices of any kind in connexion with the 
church-bel!s, and especially in their being chimed 
for prayers. Mr. Walesby has spoken ot the Rev. 
H. T. Ellacombe, who takes great interest in all 
that relates to the bells. In his very useful work, 
“‘ Belfries and Ringers,” he gives an ingenious and 
simple method by which one person can, with 
ease, chime any number of bells. It would be 
very convenient if all belfries had this, or an 
equally useful contrivance ; for it would admit of 
the bells being easily chimed under almost any 
circumstances. Yet I, like your contributor, can- 
not view any methods of this kind but as provi- 
sions for cases of necessity. It appears to me to 
be too much akin to organ-grinding, to be 
adopted as the sole mode of chiming. It lacks 
poetry: it lacks soul: it marks the existence of 
cold unconcern on the part of the male members 
of congregations; and, ludicrously, seems to sug- 
gest to us the propriety of employing the new 
“talking machine ” for the duties of the desk and 
pulpit. 

Plain chiming, unlike scientific ringing, is an 
art to be acquired with ease. Any person who 
has an idea as to regularity of time, and can ap- 
preciate pitches of tone, can very soon learn to 
chime. Why, then, shall not the chiming be per- 
formed by the most respectable, the most sedate, 
the most regular as te church attendance? Why 
should not such persons view the work of calling 
their brethren to the public service of God as an 
honour, a privilege; and thus sweep away the 
evils complained of ? I may, by the way, use the 
same recommendation as to church choirs. It is 





wrong to leave any part of the work of the Church 









to be performed by the careless and irreverent ; 
yet how often do we see in choirs persons of that 
class! And why is itso? Simply because those 
whose desire it is to act reverently fail to perform 
the duties they ought, and so permit the thin 
of the house of God to be handled by wie 
hands. I cannot view these things without per. 
ceiving that they require the most serious atten. 
tion. Was it right, on the part of our forefathers 
eagerly to bestow mind and wealth and strength 
in piling stone upon stone, and in imparting life 
to them by loveliness of form, beauty of arrange. 
ment, and consecration to a sacred use; thereby 
producing buildings of which we are innocently 
proud, and which we deem worthy of being called 
the “houses of God”? Shall we admit this to 
be right on their part, and, at the same time 
dare to say that we are right in permitting the 
desecration I have named ? 

Closely related to chiming is the ringing of the 
bells. In this, too, abuse is rife. Here, also, is 
wanted much amendment. The proper employ- 
ment of the bells in scientific “change ringing” is 
delightful to most persons ; and would be especially 
so were it known that the ropes were in the hands 
of the truly well-disposed—of those who value 
spotless character, and who abhor the idea of ring- 
ing but from the purest motives. Those persons 
who know nothing of the art of scientific “change 
ringing ” little think how charming it is. To say 
nothing of the brotherly feeling it engenders; it 
affords pleasant occupation for the mind; noble 
exercise for strengthening both the memory and 
muscle; and is, altogether, a recreation tending 
to invigorate both mind and body. We know 
that it has been sadly soiled by the touch of the 
unclean: we know that, from want of attention 
and fostering care on the part of the well-disposed, 
it has become associated with intemperance and 
other kinds of vice. But shall not the bells of 
our churches find friends to rescue them from such 
pollution? They had better be silent than used 
amiss. It is quite becoming the notice of the 
finest and best men of our land, even the most 
sedate and circumspect; and would be found to 
be as manly, as innocent, and as intellectual an 
exercise as cricket or any other orthodox amuse- 
ment; while, from its appealing especially to the 
ear, it would gladden many a heart while engaged 
in honest labour. 

The editor of the Builder has reason for being 
especially interested in the proper use of the 
bells; inasmuch as the state of the bell-fittings 
and frames materially affects the well-being of the 
steeples in which they are placed. It often hap- 
pens that, from frames being out of order, and 
proper reparation neglected, thoughtless ringers 
drive wedges between the frames and the walls, 
which is very injurious to the latter. The drink- 
ing ringer cares nothing for anything but his 
drink: the respectable ringer has affection for 
both his “peal” and his steeple, and would care- 
fully guard against injury happening to either. I 
have very lately met with a case in which, from 
some disagreement among a set of ringers, one 
part, in the desire to spite the other, actually put 
sand and gravel upon the gudgeons of the bells to 
prevent their being rung. It certainly is high 
time that proper attention be paid to all these 
church matters; and I trust it will be paid. 

Frs. T. Honky. 





The Rev. Mr. Ellacombe forwards us a letter 
from “ An Artisan and a Ringer,” containing some 
observations similar to those above, as to inducing 
proper persons to assist in chiming. Mr. Ellacombe 
writes :— 

In conclusion, I would strongly recommend 
such a course; for though chiming by machinery, 
either by my simple method or any other, is all 
very well where a respectable band cannot be 
depended upon to attend regularly, hand-chimng 
is very far superior to any mechanical arrange 
ment, and is a most legitimate way of using our 
church bells. And this would be done with much 
greater advantage in every way if the ropes were 
brought down to the pavement, dislodging those 
who handle them from the dirty hole-and-corner 
hiding-place on some floor above. The guides 
that the ropes may require need not be unsightly ; 
neither will the ropes themselves, nor the guides, 
at all interfere with the sight of the most beauti- 
ful west window, if such there should be. The 
fine Dome window in this church, by Hardman, 
after Giotto’s well-known painting at Padua, 1 - 
in the least marred by them. Tue benefit of suc 
an arrangement is so great, that it cannot be 
urged too strongly on all who desire to have a 
done decently and in order. Ringers and church- 
wardens may make difficulties, but there are few, 
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' §PIGSSANDAHEALTH. | bay pha 5 
" _  __————, 
Srr,—Your correspondent “ G. S. X.”? seems surprised 
the inspector of nuisances does not interfere in his 
ial grievance. The inspector of nuisances is ap- 
ointed to prevent (and summon if necessary) any one 
committing a nuisance, but he is no public prosecutor. 
Our bench of magistrates and ex-officio guardians give 
our inspector the following isjunctions :—* Be zealous ; 
and, in every case, especially amongst the lower orders, 
prosecute where a case comes to your knowledge, from 
your own supervision ; but in nowise are you to be a com- 
moninformer. A., B., Z., or Y., have the same power as 
yourself. If Z., esq., does not choose to prosecute, which 
he can, why should you, Mr. Inspector, be his ‘ cat’s- 
aw’? and risk the chance of a dismissal, and being 
saddled with costs? If Z., esq., does prosecute, he will 
receive all the justice that we can conscientiously give.” 
G. S. X. can summon his neighbour before the magis. 

trates just as easily as the inspector can. EsBoRAcUM, 


spec 








INGRESS AND EGRESS. 


WuaeEn the fearful accident at the Surrey Gardens took 
place some years since, I addressed you on the subject of 
Ingress and Egress to and from public buildings, and 
pointed out the importance of all the doors of such 
buildings being made to open outwards instead of, as at 
present, inwards ; also the great want of means of exit 
at Exeter Hall and other public buildings. You kindly 
noticed my letter in the leading article of your valuable 
journal ; and Inow ask you to favour me with a corner in 
the Builder on a subject which appears to me to be of 
great importance. 

When we hear of such terrible fires as that; which took 
place at the Liverpool Workhouse, by which nearly 
twenty lives have been sacrificed to the present plan of 
erecting such buildings, it is time something should 
be done to prevent the recurrence of such a fearful 
catastrophe. 

1 lately visited one of the new West-End workhouses, 
and I found a central staircase, all the dormitories being 
on the upper floors. Now,should a fire happen at or near 
the cential staircase, there is little or no hope for the 
escap2 of the inmates except by ladders or fire-escapes. 
Oftentimes the aged and infirm occupy the dormitories 
on the upper floor, which are very large. Now, I do con- 
sider that a stringent regulation ought to be made, that 
a staircase (if only for exit in cases of alarm) ought to 
be placed at or near the end of the dormitories of all 
public schools and workhouses, instead of only the 
central staircase. 

I should wish to have somewhat to say at another time 
respecting the deficiency inthe means of escape from 
Exeter Hall. I often tremble when there at the loss of 
life and limb that must almost inevitably take place in 
case of fire; and I think how easily another way of exit 

might be made without much difficulty or expense, into 
the street in the rear, opposite the entrance from the 
Strand. OcTAVIUs. 





PATENTS CONNECTED WITH BUILDING.* 


An Improvep DovBLE-ACTING VENTILATOR 
FoR RatLbway CARRIAGES AND OTHER CARRIAGES 
AND COMPARTMENTS.—M, Wigzell. Dated Jan.10, 
1862. This consists of two chambers, with or 
without inner shutes of wirework or perforated di- 
visions, for directing or dispersing the air, and for 
preventing the rain from entering the carriage or 
compartment; and it has an external opening in 
each chamber, so that the fresh air is admitted 
through one external opening into the inner space 
or spaces in the apertures, and then into the 
carriage, room, or other compartment to which it 
may be applied; and the hot or impure air is made 
to pass out from the carriage or other compart- 
ment through the outer chamber or space in the 
ventilator, by being assisted in its outward passage 
by the suction caused by the ventilator or appa- 
ratus passing through the air, or by the air rush- 
ing past the opening through which the hot or 
impure air passes out from the carriage or other 
compartment to which the ventilator is affixed. 

An IMPROVEMENT OR IMPROVEMENTS IN Ma- 
CHINERY FOR MANUFACTURING THE CuT NalIts 
CALLED Braps.—W. Gorse. Dated Jan. 14, 1862. 
This consists in an arrangement of parts for guid- 
ing and giving a compound motion to the strip of 
iron from which nails of the kind called brads are 
cut. The motion given to the strip consists of the 
ordinary swivel motion in combination with a side 
or lateral motion, whereby the strip is carried 
backwards and forwards, so as to be operated upon 
alternately by the bell cutters, in conjunction with 
the bottom or fixed cutters. 

. PreventinG Rust on BRIGHT Street, Iron, 
— on Mrrat Surraces.—T. Myers & E. 
: “ig Dated January 17, 1862. The patentees 
pe 4 say 10 lb. of gutta-percha, 20 1b. of mutton 
Py 30 Ib. of beef suet, half a gallon of sweet 
: — gallons of neat’s-foot oil, one gallon of oil 
po a and half a pint of rose-pink, or other 
able perfuming and colouring matter. These 
ingredients are gently simmered until the whole 
= dissolved and well mixed together. When cold, 
€ composition is ready for use. 





* Selected from the lists published in the Mechanics’ 


IMPROVEMENTS IN PREPARING SHEET LEAD 
FoR CovERING Fioors, STarrs, AND OTHER 
LIKE Purposes.—J. Ridsdale. Dated January 
15, 1862. This consists in sinking, by pressure 
from presses, rolls, or hand tools, designs or pat- 
terns on that surface of the sheet lead which, 
when laid, is to come uppermost ; and in filling up 
such sunken designs or patterns, with colour or 
not, according to requirement. 

AN IMPROVED CRANK-AXLE APPLICABLE TO 
CRANKS OF ANY DESCRIPTION WHATSOEVER 
WHEREIN THE WEAR IS MAINLY ON ONE SIDE 
THEREOF.—J. Bird. Dated January 20, 1862. 
This consists in forging the axles between each 
pair of collars, where collars are used, and where 
collars are not used at each extremity of the axle, 
of an oval form on the side where the wear will 
mainly be, and of a semicircular form on the 
other half therecf. Each collar has a recess, 
forged or otherwise, formed in it to receive the 
snugs, which are cast on the ends, and which form 
part of a piece of iron or other metal, which is 
shaped in such wise that, when one of such cast- 
ings is laid on the axles formed as above described, 
the said casting will form the axle round, the 
casting being secured to the axle by a screw 
passed through the snugs and into the axle out- 
side the collars, where they are used; whereby, 
when the casting is worn nearly through by the 
pressure of the bearing upon it, in can be readily 
replaced by another casting. The same method 
may be applied to axles which are fixed having 
the bearings revolving, or having the bearings 
fixed or movable. 


Pooks Received. 


The Complete Measurer. By RicHarp Horton. 
London: Weale. 1862. 

Tus volume contains numerous tables, with occa- 
sional remarks, referring to the measurement of 
boards, glass, &c.; unequal-sided, square-sided, 
octagonal-sided, round timber and stone, and 
standing timber; with allowances for bark on 
trees and waste in hewing; and other instruction 
to timber-growers, merchants, surveyors, archi- 
tects, stone-masons, and others. The anthor 
urges that the extant tables and systems are, in 
many instances, productive of serious loss to the 
seller, whilst in other cases they cause great loss 
to the purchaser ; and he draws particular atten- 
tion to that portion of his work appropriated to 
the measurement of round timber as worthy of 
adoption. From this part of the book we may 
quote a paragraph or two:— 

“To take the dimensions of a round tree or any similar 
body, measure its length in feet by a rod, tape, or car- 
penter’s rule, and then take its circumference in the 
middle with a piece of common whipcord, doubling the 
cord into four equal parts, and so apply it to the car- 
penter’s rule, to learn the quarter girt in inches, with any 
fractional quarter or quarters of an inch that there may 
be. Or the circumference of the tree may be taken with 
a narrow, non-elastic painted tape having spaces of 4 
inches marked upon it, each space being numbered in 
successive rotation as girting inches, and every such 
space subdivided into four equal parts by a partial mark 
on the tape, to answer as quarters of inches. A pur- 
chaser will prefer using the whipcord, unless at the com. 
mencement of the tape three quarters of an inch is given 
in the measurement as an equivalent to him for the 
accustomed advantage obtained by the doubling of the 
whipcord to apply to the carpenter’s rule to find the 
quarter girt of the tree. The tape when passed round 
the tree shows its quarter girt furthwith. When the size 
of a tree is not regular its whole length, in consequence 
of sudden variations in its circumference, each part or 
length of it so varying; in girt must be measured sepa. 
rately, and then the contents of the different parts added 
together.” 

Mr. Horton’s book deserves the careful atten- 
tion of those who are interested in the subject. 











Miscellanea, 


Sr. Pavi’s CaTHEDRAL.—By way of commence- 
ment, one of the spandrels of the main arches 
beneath the dome is to receive a mosaic picture,— 
a head of St. Paul. Signor Salviati, whose mo- 
saics we mentioned recently, has been commis- 
sioned to execute it. 

MonvuMENTAL.—Preparations have commenced 
for the erection of the Ingram stutue on the site 
agreed upon, at Boston. The granite for the 
pedestal has arrived, and the sculptor reports that 
the statue is ready. A raised tomb of Gothic 
design, constructed of Forest of Dean stone, of a 
grey tint and nearly as hard as granite, has just 
been placed in the Windsor Cemetery, to the 
memory of Mrs. Riley, of Forest-hill. The tomb 
is panelled with floriated crosses, with an elevated 
cross at the top: the curb is moulded, with quad- 
rant and crosses at each angle. On the north 
side is the inscription, with capitals in red and 
blue. Mr. G. W. Harley, of Slough, was the de- 








Magazine, and the Engineer Journal. 


Vienna. —A new Hofburg theatre is to be 
erected at Vienna, on the place now filled by the 
Milker-Bastei. 

WESTMINSTER BripGE.—The bridge, with the 
exception of the stone piers, is being painted sage 
green, the shields in the spandrels being illu- 
minated. 

DrrirorD.—The old school-room adjoining the 
Wesleyan chapel here having been pulled down, 
a structure has been erected, accommodating 
about 400 children, according to plans prepared 
by Mr. Samuel Noble, of Greenwich. The build- 
ing consists of a nave with two transepts, adapted 
for the future erection of galleries. The principal 
timbers of the roof are stained oak, the iron tie- 
rods painted blue. The works have been carried 
out by Mr. W. T. Hunt, of Deptford. P 
Royat Eneuish Opera, CoveNT GARDEN.— 
The old repertoire is filling the house nightly; 
“The Rose of Castille” and “ Maritana” passing 
off with remarkable spirit. In the latter, espe- 
cially, Mr. Harrison is singing admirably. Madille. 
Parepa, spite of unfitness of figure for the part, 
makes an excellent Maritana, from a musical 
point of view. Mr. Weiss has returned to the 
theatre, to its advantage. The first novelty pro- 
duced will probably be the new opera written by 
Mr. Planché, and composed by Mr. Vincent 
Wallace; to be called, it is said, ‘ Love’s 
Triumph.” 

“Maruews at Homws.”—In the entertain- 
ment now being given by Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Mathews in her Majesty’s Concert-room, Hay- 
market, called “My Wife and I,” there are two 
or three characters of great excellence,—Anna 
Maria Gulp, for example; Gruntz, the German 
trombone player; and the two scandalizing old 
maids. The rapidity with which some of the 
changes of dress are made is marvellous. The 
sequel, “The Sensation Fork,” affurds them no 
chance, and the sooner they throw it overboard 
the better. It seems more than probable that 
Mr. and Mrs. Mathews will return to the stage, 
to which we shall gladly welcome them: it cannot 
afford to lose two such artists. Those, therefore, 
who would see them as “entertainers” par ex- 
cellence, should go at once to the Concert-room in 
the Haymarket. 

Tue Apert Contece ror Surrork.—At a 
recent meeting of the Albert Middle Class School 
and College Committee, held at Ipswich, it was 
reported that nearly 100 letters had been received 
from architects asking for further information 
than the advertisement contained as to the details 
of the proposed building. A conversation ensued 
as to whether the committee should indicate what 
they thought desirable, or leave the architects to 
design a building, the cost not to exceed the 
stipulated amount, 10,000/., exclus:ve of water. 
It was agreed that some explanation should be 
given as to the dormitories. Sir F. Kelly, at 
same meeting, agreed to obtain, through the 
Charity Commissioners, an Act of Parliament for 
the college, free of expense to the memorial 
committee; the Charity Commissioners having 
expressed their willingness to do so. 

Ssoke PrevEention.—The Bradford sanitary 
and burial committee, in a report on this subject 
to the corporation, include a description of a 
simple apparatus, patented by Messrs. Anderton 
& Beanland, and used by Messrs. S. Anderton & 
Sons, by whom the description of it was given to 
the committee at their request. Accordiag to 
Messrs. Anderton & Sons, the principle of this 
smoke-consuming apparatus is the introduction 
of hollow furnace bars, open at both ends. Atmo- 
spheric air is received into the opening at the 
bridge end of the bars, which having traversed to 
the front becomes heated, and then passes through 
a stationary grate upon the fire. By this process 
a strong current of heated air is constantly forced 
upon the fire, thereby rendering it light and 
bright, and the smoke is consumed in its attempt 
to pass over the furnace. By the application of 
hollow bars, they say, a much better draught is 
obtained: a current of heated air continually 
passing through the iron bars renders them im- 
pervious to the action of heat. The labour of the 
stoker is lessened, as the fire is kept so light by 
the current of heated air, that “clinkering,” or 
the adhesion of cinders to the bars, is toa great 
extent avoided: fewer cinders are made; and a 
saving of at least ten per cent. in fuel is effected. 
The apparatus, they add, has been in operation 
nearly six years: it is notin the least degree inju- 
rious to the boilers; and the grate bars, to all 
appearance, are as good in every respect as at the 
commencement. The advantages derived are,— 
effectual consumption of smoke, wear and tear of 
grate bars prevented, less labour to the stoker, 





signer. 


and decided economy in fuel. 
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Tue Water aT THE CrysTAL Patace.—We 
have received complaints from several quarters, of 
the unwholesome condition and consequent bad 
odour of the water used in the fountains at the 
Crystal Palace. In one case, as we have reason to 
know, the smell produced positive illness. Steps 
should at once be taken to remedy this very 
serious evil; or the announcement that “the 
fountains are to play,” instead of being, as 
now, an attraction, will serve to keep the public 
away. 

STaTE OF THE STREETS OF NEWCASTLE-UPON- 
TynE.—This subject has been referred by the 
Town Council to the Town Improvement Commit- 
tee, “to inquire into the best means of sewering, 
paving, and flagging, and otherwise putting into 
a thorough sanitary condition all streets” through- 
out the borough. Mr. Pattinson, who moved the 
resolution, said the streets were in an abominable 
condition: Mr. Oliver said Newcastle was more 
backward than any town in the kingdom with 
respect to flagging; and Dr. Robinson remarked 
that there was a want of a general and compre- 
hensive plan of drainage. 

SHocKING FrrE at LIvERPOOL: SEVENTEEN 
CuHI~pDREN KILLED.—About twenty lives have 
been lost, including three nurses and seventeen 
or eighteen, if not nineteen, young girls, by the 
burning of a portion of the dormitories of the 
Brownlow-hill Workhouse, where the children 
slept. 
the night, and it was found impossible to remove 
the whole of the children. The church adjoining 
was burnt to the ground, and the steeple fell 
among the ruins. 
over the drug store, but how the fire originated 
is not known. There was a want of water at the 
outset of the fire. The arrangement of the build- 
ing seems to have been very bad. 

CONSTRUCTION OF WoRKS BELOW WATER.— 
An invention has been patented by Mr. John 
Wright, of Rochester, which relates to improve- 
ments in constructing works below water, and is 
applicable, when working under water, by the aid 
of cylinders or coffers open at bottom, where the 
water is kept out by means of air under pressure. 
The invention consists in forming continuous 
foundations for sea and river walls, or like struc- 
tures, under water, by the use of such cylinders or 
coffers, in place of constructing coffer-dams. Any 
number of sections of the work may be con- 
structed, leaving gaps or spaces between the con- 
tiguous or neighbouring sections of the work. 
When the cylinder or coffer has been brought into 
position over a gap or space between two sections 
of the work, and the air has forced out the water 
from the cylinder or coffer, the workmen first pro- 
ceed to make a coffer-dam, by closing in the ends 
of the gap or section, in such manner as to admit 
of the water being pumped out or removed from 
the space or gap; and, when this has been accom- 
plished, the workman in the cylinder or coffer will 
be enabled to proceed with the work, and thus 
join the two contiguous or neighbouring sections 
which were previously separated by a gap or space. 
By thus using cylinders or coffers, which are open 
at the bottom, and capable of being closed at the 
upper parts in such manner as to employ com- 
pressed air, a continuous wall or work may be con- 
structed without a coffer-dam. 

Mititary Buiipines, SHEERNESS.—The range 
of buildings erected at Sheerness for the wives and 
families of the married non-commissioned officers 
and men of the Royal Artillery, at a cost to the 
Government of 11,000/., is now completed, and 
only awaits the official inspection to be taken 
formal possession of by the Government. The 
quarters form two sides of a square, and are about 
300 feet in length and three stories in height, the 
whole constructed with white bricks. On the 
two upper stories there is a verandah, which can 
be used as a promenade. Provision is made for 
eighty families, a separate apartment being pro- 
vided for each. Each room measures 17 feet by 
14 feet, with a height of 15 feet, the upper stories 
being approached by three main stone staircases, 
lighted by night with gas. The entire building is 
fireproof. The whole of the rooms are lighted with 
gas, and each is provided with a stove and cook- 
ing-range. There are also cupboards and other 
requisites in each apartment. The outbuilding 
contains a washing-room, 30 feet by 20 féet, fitte 
with twenty-two galvanized iron troughs and 
Jeakes’s patent boilers, four of which hold twenty 
gallons each, and one, which ‘is for bathing pur- 
poses, forty gallons. There is also a clothes dry- 


ing-room, fitted with patent drying - machines. | 


Adjoining is an ironing-room, 25 feet by 20 feet, 
with men and women’s bath-rooms. The entire 
erection has been built by Messrs. Nayler & Son, 
from the plans of Mr. Lacy, C.E. 


The fire was discovered in the middle of | 


The children’s dormitory was | 


just received an addition to the number of its 
notable structures. The Propyleum, the last 
gift of King Ludwig to the town, has been 
opened. The Bavarian Propyleum, an imitation 
of the Athenian model, is a highly-decorated gate, 
at the further end of the square containing the 
Glyptothek and the Picture Gallery. It is in- 
tended to form the crowning work in completion 
of this Greek oasis; and, historically, will serve 
to perpetuate the memory of the Bavarian 
dynasty and its extension to Athens. At a recent 
festival, in acknowledgment of what the archi- 
tect, Leo von Klenze, had done for the embellish- 
ment of Munich, the municipal authorities pre- 
sented him with the freedom of the city. 
OPENING OF THE LiveRPoon Frinz-Art EXxut- 
BITIONS.—The Exhibitions of the two Fine-Art 
' Societies of Liverpool, the Academy and the Society 





of Fine Arts, have been opened. As to the respec- |" 


‘tive merits of the two exhibitions, the 4/bion says: 
“The conclusion we have come to on the compa- 
rative merits of the contributions to the two 
|exhibitions is this. The Academy far surpasses 
‘the Society in the interest and quality of its 
‘landscapes. The Queen’s Hall, however, takes 
the lead in attractive figure-subjects. Although it 
' requires a far larger amount of talent to produce 
‘the same class of subjects which are to be found 
in Post-office-place—but it is talent misapplied— 
not to please, but to astonish and gratify a morbid 
feeling for Medieval ugliness.” Of the Society’s 
Exhibition the Journal says: “It is quite of 
average excellence, and contains one or two of 
the chief features of the 1862 season, besides 
many of much interest apart from considerations 
of novelty or passing celebrity.” 

InsuRY TO THE Fir FROM PruNING.—There 
is under the author’s charge a plantation of what 
might have been very valuable Scots fir, the age 
of which ranges from eighty to one hundred years. 
Many of the trees look clean and free from blemish 
till taken to the saw. On being cut up, they are 
found to have been pruned; and the result of the 
operation is that the roots or stumps of the 
branches left have died into the very centre of the 
tree; and when it is cut into boards, those de- 
cayed stumps drop out in the shape of round loose 
knots. There are few of them that have not so 
died, but they form the exception to the general 
rule. The loss by this means, in this particular 
case, is certainly not under 30 per cent. Scots firs 
ought never to be pruned by artificial means: 
nature manages the operation in a manner that 
man can but poorly imitate. The very nature of 
the fir points it out as a tree to be grown in 
masses, Growing alone, it is a crooked, scraggy, 
useless thing : grown in the forest, it is a fine, tall, 
straight tree.—The Relative Value of Round and 
Sawn Timber, by James Rait. 

ProressionaL Lonpon.—Authors, journalists, 
publishers, &c., mostly incline to St. John’s-wood ; 
artists and engravers to Kensington and Camden- 
town; musicians and singers to Soho; actors and 
dancers to Brompton; physicians and surgeons to 
Finsbury ; lawyers to Bedford-row, Guildford- 
street, and the neighbourhood of the “Inns of 
Court ;” printers to Fleet-street and the Strand ; 
medical students to Lant-street, Southwark ; 
costermongers to Whitechapel, the New Cut, Lam- 
beth, and Somers-town; members of Parliament 
to Westminster; and diplomatists abound in Bel- 
gravia, ‘City men,” such as stockbrokers, mer- 
chants, and commercial agents, affect Tyburnia, 
Bayswater, Haverstock-hill, Brixton, and Clap- 
ham : commercial clerks seem fond of Islington, 
Highgate, and Kingsland : bill-discounters favour 
the Adelphi and the streets running from the 
Strand to the river: professional thieves throng 
the small streets between Walworth and the Old 
Kent-road; and “pretty horsebreakers” have 
taken up their abodes in large numbers in the 
rural parts of Lower Brompton and the nice houses 
between Sloane-street and the International Exhi- 
bition. — Routledge’s Shilling Guide-book to 
London, by G. F. Pardon. 





TENDERS, 
For building new Rectory House, at Asterby, Lincoln- 
shire. Mr. R. J. Withers, architect :— 





MG ae snucknnss 6<d0eenee coce 1,047 0 0 
ee Eeniee sais 1,012 0 0 
BEN vine o0 ve cpaecccsvoenten ~ 1,000 0 0 
me TT ecccecce 988 0 0 
Bellany ........ ePiie hevbinow eee 975 14 0 
Clark .cccce eccccnccccoscs ene 965 0 0 








For building new Parsonage House, at Henfynyw, 
} Cardiganshire. Mr. R. J. Withers, architect :— 
Williams..... reer y Sovcncccedeaaco 0°%® 
TROMAS 20.0 ccsccccccccescccce 1,278 18 6 
Evans & Jenkins...... ery 997 9 0 
DavieS...cccceee 962 16 0 


eeeereeesesese 


A New Ornament To Municu.—Munich has { 








For restoring Saint Ethelburga’s Church, Bish 
street. First portion of works. Mr. R. J. Whee 


tect. Quantities supplied by Mr. Poland :— 
Tracey & CO. ..cccccccccccccees F406 0 0 
MI ye visas sis r'esie cis.v'e ohne ee ce 404 0 0 
ASIONG Ee OOS seicvvcccsccs cocese 807° 0 © 
J. & W. Sanders ......seeeeese-s 304 0 0 
Pritchard & Son .......e00- eooee 391 0 O 
Sharpington & Cole....... ecevee - 383 0 0 





For building a Parsonage House, at Garton, in Holder- 
ness, Yorkshire. Mr. R. J. Withers, architect :— 


GOOAWOTEN .scccc.ccccescen o+eee 925 10 0 
TROMPBON occccveccceve eocccece 912 0 0 
Hutchinson & Musgrave..... eee 880 0 0 
BYOWN cccscoccs ARES escccesee gan & C 
Robinson and Gray .... ....s+ee- 749 6 0 
Le) le PR Sa SPORE rear 650 0 0 


The propiretor to find bricks and carriage. 





For new Baptist Chapel, Wandsworth. Mr. Cubitt, 
architect :— 


DOWD c00s sscecscevescessconscaeenaa0 0 0 
Myers & Son......eeeees coccee 2,425 0 0 
TMRINOEE 0.5 sivisin sic cisieiin'c'ew oa sale « 2,356 0 0 
THOMPSON... ccccccccscccccccce 2,247 0 0 
Dove, Brothers....cccccesssese 2,235 0 0 
COUBTONCO; 0.0.0 0scies 6 ovcveine cece 2,200 0 0 
Keys & Head.......ecccvees on S200 @ © 
Brown & Robinson....... cccoe S108 8 0 
Nicholson & Son....... Cauceeee 2,150 0 0 
Adamson & Son ...seeseeeeees 2,129 0 0 





For erecting a detached residence, Hornsey, for Mr. G. 


Boor. Mr. William Smith, architect : — 
Harvey ......e0 eeeveceserees £1,070 10 0 
BABE. occcccecccecs e cccccee ecoce 900 0 0 
James & Ashton .......cceeceee 877 10 0 
Power.....e.+% ecccccce ene weiee 875 0 0 
BATE sasbiveswesinesacqsrcs nea . 815 0 0 





For three houses for Messrs. Courage & Co., to be 
built in Brockley-road, New-cross. Mr. John Jenkins, 


architect :— 
HAWKE .ccccoccerceccccses ++ €1,550 0 0 
PLUG .:6.cicvicie sieve bene eeiesicn eos - 1,500 0 0 
PIE decbwatecesbacsersccnses Gee @ 1 





For building seven houses at Highbury, for Mr. S. 





Lewis. Mr. H. Allom, architect :— 
Cowlands ..cccseeccncs pivlerciatee -- £6,336 0 0 
Mann ...... Gales aaeisloerenlies se 5,757 0 0 
ROWE wcccccccccccccccccccccce 5,735 0 0 
William ...... - 5,466 5 0 
Dove, Brothers.........++s00+ - 5,420 0 0 
CBI ERO 01s 0 v0'000:00 seecce 5,350 0 0 
Carter ...... coccsee 5,820 0 © 
TI IOEG wi vaiks svccescsnsisvotee 5,130 0 0 
James & Ashton . écovase S448 O 0 





Blue Coat and National Schools, Basingstoke. Messrs. 
Money & Son, architects :— 


The tender of Mr. Robert Nichols has been accepted. 





For new Alms Houses, Norwood :— 
TUAGOE vc cticcecceccecevesecccede gs lee 
Myers & Son...eccccce-cocccee 6,984 
Patman & Co. . 





ocoocooeoceo 
ooooonm 





For new Offices for Messrs. Innes, Mincing-lane, 
City :— 
Mansfield........ covcceccccce 11,450 


0 0 
Holland..... eWeidesesicce@encee Gieaae 0 0 
Ashby & Sons.........-- eeeee 10,095 0 0 
PADSON: sccccccccovcsevocece 10,904 0 © 
ERS cpkscinsvionene ccvecouss, Logue © © 
Ashby & Horner ......eeeee- 10,939. 0 0 
BIBER scisceceees Uogecene eooee 10,893 0 0 
Laurence ..... cessecccocccses 10,675 0 @ 
BIGWROM Csi cc6cowesvsccic 10,540 0 0 
TETOUGDE oc ccsecosetnenvne ee. 10,273 0 0 
DBTOGN: ; sci.c.cisivoiseae' sccsteces ges 0 0 
Myers & Sons..... aibichineercene 9,876 0 0 
Jackson & Shaw ....ceseves - 9,170 0 0 





For new Auction Offices, Chancery-lane :— 


PARSON cccesscoe oe tececces £5,585 0 0 
Se re ee cceesereseseee 5,495 0 0 
LUCAS soccccce Seisieibie/scineiweieiniee: Gen en oe 
Myers & Sons cececscececess+s 5,249 0 0 
Holland ..ccccccscccccccvccces 5,200 0 0 
ERAN vo:cie:smincicio:si'oav ee - 5,075 0 0 
RGDMEON...<ocesieciecienvscocnse..Asabe eo 





For Worm Brook improvement, in the county of Here- 
ford. Mr. T. Curley, engineer. Quantities supplied :— 


Betts & Green ...ccececeee sees 04,156 


0 0 

Moore.....- eseeaais Kavdeebensnin ee OF 
Shellard & Green ........ee08 3,375 0 0 
CORCP S..000 eae awasioaa basawes 3,262 0 0 
Flewitt ..... eee cor 3,100 0 0 
Caldwell.....csssese 3,070 0 0 
Williams......+e0+0¢ 3,050 0 0 
Moxon ..\-20080 seek 3,008 0 0 
Field (accepted) .... 2,948 0 0 
r 0 0 

0 0 





Thomas & Griffiths.. oo 62,853 
I 5 oc ob cb nc cles once cues.co 2,673 





Per additional wards ito Hospital for Females Soho- 





square. Mr. Joseph Peacock, architect :— 
Holland & Hanen .........++.#1,346 0 0 
Warne....... snnessesecuceeess er Oe 
Mansfield ........+0+ Kaciowence uiietae Cue 
Patman .. ATS PR 
1,091 0 0 


Macey... ccccccccccccvccccesese 
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For rebuilding nave of Narraghmore Church, co, 
Kildare. Mr. R. J. Withers, architect :— 
Cockburn & Son........++0+++€1,265 0 0 


Carrell ccccccccecoosecssvcceet ele 1686 
SRE occscecterstvencsecees ” Qa OFS 
895 0 0 


Crampton .....eeeseeeeeceeeve 





For carpenter’s work to part of roofing to the Orphan 
School and Home, Halifax, for Messrs. John Crossley & 
Sons. Messrs. Paull & Ayliffe, architects :— 

Quebec Red Pine. Memel. 
Illingworth ........++ 61,783 .... €1,675 


Bedforth ...cccccscece _ ooce 1,581 
Pe errr ree rere 1,540 


Dyson & Son (accepted) 1,520 ..00 1,440 





For a Police Station, Westward, Hastings. Mr. J. 
Ford Mackenzie, architect. Quantities supplied : 
BOGUS cc cess cocevescessceseseoss see 0 
PAUMEE cc cccesescvesecacesdecce “ONG O 
Batston & Brothers ........+..- 675 0 
Weal <ccccscccenvecivecvecons OOO 
PAGE .cccccccccccccccccccccccee 659 10 
HOpkinS..--cccseccccccccccccces 657 5 
Russell & Winter .......22++... 652 14 
Broadbridge....ccccccccccscesee 649 O 
TEILY <ccscccsccvdecsuovscsnwcs 69% 6 
Russell & Campbell ............ 626 0 
Bridgeland (accepted) .......... 598 0 
Stuberfield & Son ......seeeeees 582 0 


eccooecosceceos | 





For alterations and additions to No. 15, Lower-street, 
Islington, for the Stevens’ Patent Bread Machinery Com- 
pany. Mr. Thomas Fillary, architect. Quantities by Mr. 
Enoch :— 

TIVO soc cccesccncccccseccccscdedj lan @°.6 
Credit old lead, 207. 


Perry & Judson ....-...00.2.. 1,072 12 0 
Credit old lead, 20/. 18s. 

Dove, Brothers..........se+e0. 1,045 0 0 
Credit old lead, 181. 

BIAGE: scccccccsswusoescecesees 983 0 0 
Credit old lead, 15/. 

PCG 6 cc cucccdaaamemaascsece 967 0 0 
Credit old lead, 207. 

Conder (accepted) ............ 913 0 0 


Credit old lead, 23/7. 


Also for building six 10-bushel ovens to same pre- 
mises :— 
Kemp ..rccccccccccccccscccsese 357 
Smith & Son......ccscceccseseee 350 
Burtenshaw (accepted).......... 323 


Soo 
Soo 





For alterations and additions to Frogmore, Black- 
water, Hants; for Mr. F. H. Fitzroy. Mr. Thomas Hill, 
architect :— 

WAKE 6 scccvesicwsercecesscttaeee OC 0 
Markman (accepted).......... 2,177 0 0 





For Holy Trinity Parsonage, Hoxton. Mr. £. Christian, 
architect :— 
Rhodes & Roberts ..........+. £1,590 
Myers & Son......00.-.secee08 1,579 
Patman & Fotheringham...... 1,495 
PROMOS. cs vaccncevccsvcsesaeces) Gel 
Jackson & Shaw .........eceee 1,457 
Piper and Wheeler ............ 1,456 
Dove, Brothers.........seeeeee 1,425 
SUES oa. 5 cc claseeeco cin veiciecate 1,413 
Brown & Robinson.......6..+. 1,328 
WRT occcacrcoccuscussoncadees 1,258 
DAE awa aciceinewe arc uaetecinavaes 1,190 


Ssccooeooscoeocoeo 
Sscoooosooceo 





For new factory, &c., for Mr. Wells, Old-street- 
Mr. William Reddall, architect =? eee roa 

Pritchard & Son..........e000+-500 0 0 

WROROUS soi. cea gies dee tvcsnsecca SIS OO 





For repairs to eight houses 
ad arn Rig es, at Tottenham. Mr. J. 
Brown & SOM sc ccccccccccecsess 3346 
MORAY cc se veucsisccsicncswsueece SEG 
NOONE Seicsiccdessvusweccevaceds cs 283 
COMI occciucnees oxdaucudescasiae "GGG 
Elston (accepted) ......cceeeee6 210 


neoeooo 
ecoooso 








TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
P, {as before stated, a drop or two of ammonia is said to detect 
arsenic in green colours by changing them to a deep blue).— Wayfarer. 
—A Solicitor (apply to Mr. Ransome, Canon-row).— R. $.—M. E. H.— 
= J.W.—A. W. T.—T. G.—J. O.—F. 8.—W. T. H.—J. W. R.—F. P.— 
a & a.—J. C.—T.W.—J. W.—G. R. N. (must surely be mistaken, 
Field cannot mean Park).—Neighbour (is bound to abate a 
nuisance caused by himself. Flue probably requires parging). — B, & 
Son. —J,F.M. (we shall be glad to hear from him). "— Messrs, H.—A 
Workman.—H. T. (stop the border at the door).—S, V. 8. 


aa OTE.— re ene of signed articles, and 
ipers read at ic meetings, rests 
with the — ee Sn 


¢@ NOTICE. — All Communications respecting 
Advertisements, Subscriptions, &c., should be ad- 
dressed to “ The Publisher of the Builder,” No. 1 5 
= viet a Garden. All other Commu- 
vons should be addressed to the ‘‘ Editor,” 
NOT to the “‘ Publisher.” alias 


Advertisements cannot be received for the current 


’ Week's issue later than FIVE o’clock, p.m., on 


Thursday. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
" [HE BUILDER.”— January 25th, Feb- 


22nd, March Ist and 15th, 1862 
A few clean Copies "ot the abov { . 
e dates are uired.—A ppl hi 
Publisher, at the Office, 1, York-street, Covent-garden, Wie. eee 





CREWE.—FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND.—TO BE SOLD by 
AUCTION, pursuant to a decree of the High Court of Chancery 
made in a cause ** Blakemore v. Edleston,” by the Vice-Chancellor 
Sir John Stuart, the Judge to whose Court the said cause is at- 


tached, by 
ESSRS. CHURTON, the persons 


appointed for that purpose, on FRIDAY, the 3rd day of 
OCTOBER, 1862, at the CREWE ARMS HOTEL, Crewe, at TWO 
o clock in the afternoon, 102 lots of FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, 
of various dimensions, from 2,046 to 225 square yards, part situate 
between Mill-street and the Railway premises, at Crewe, and abutting 
on intended new roads there, leading to the station, and part abutting 
upon the new road leading from Oak-street, Crewe, to Wistaston, and 
allin the immediate neighbourhood of the railway stations of the 
main line, and of the Manchester, Liverpool, Chester, North Stafford- 
shire, and Shrewsbury branches of the London and North-Western 
Railway.—Particulars and conditions of sale, and plans, may be had 
(gratis) on application to Messrs. FISHER & HODGES, Newport, 
Salop; HENRY HEANE, Esq. Newport, Salop, and 12, Regent-street, 
London; Messrs. PININGER & WILKINSON, 28, John-street, Bed- 
ford-row ; Messrs. GREGORY & CO. Bedford-row ; CHRISTOPHER 
CUFF, Esq. St. Martin’s-lane, London; E. D. BROUGHTON, Esq. 
RD. C. EDLESTON, Esq. and |. BROADHURST, Esq. Nantwich, 
Cheshire; and Messrs. CUURTON, Auctioneers, Chester, and Whit- 
church, Salop ; and at the place of sale. 


ALFRED HALL, Chief Clerk. 
Dated this 26th day of July, 1862. 


W ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 

TION, as an IMPROVER, in GLASS PAINTING. Has had 
fair experience in the or tal and ecclesiastical work. A moderat 
salary only expected. Country preferred.—Apply to A, B. C. 235, 
Euston-road, Euston-square, London, N.W. 








TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 
ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 
a SITUATION as PLUMBER, in town or country. No objec- 
tion to fill up his time in painting, glazing, or gas-fitting.— Address, 
C. G. 168, Walcot-place, Kennington- »3. 





TO CONTRACTORS AND ENGINEERS, 


\ , J ANTED, by the Advertiser, who is just 

out of his time, and has had good practical experience in 
Field work, Surveying, Levelling, and Office Work, a SITUATION on 
the Works of a Coutractor or Engineer. Good references as to ability, 
i ter, and respectability, will be given.—Address, X. 34, Windsor- 
road, Upper Holloway, London, N. 


ANTED, a constant SITUATION, by 

a thoroughly good PLUMBER, GASFITTFR, and ZINC 

WORKER. Has no objection to fill up his time with painting and 

glazing.—Address, T. COOKE,1 a, John-street, Marlborough-road, 
Chelsea, 8.W. 














WILLIAM ELLISON, 


R. 
M ARCHITECT and eee SURVEYOR, 
13, FENCHURCH-BUILDINGS, FENCHURCH-STREET, E.C. 


W ANTED, a young ARCHITECTURAL 

DRAUGHTSMAN, competent to make drawings from rough 
sketches,—Address, stating salary and other particulars, to H. L. 
62, Lower Gardiner-street, Dublin. 








TO CARPENTFRS AND JOINERS, 
ANTED, in a Jobbing Shop, a GOOD 
and QUICK HAND. As it may be permanent, none need 
apply who is not up to the mark,—Address, 1, Bowling Green-street, 
Kennington Park. 


TO PLUMBERS, GLAZIERS, AND PAINTERS, 
ANTED, a PARTNER, in an _ old- 
established TOWN BUSINESS. Returns avaraging 1,5007. 
per annum. About 3507. will be required, Satisfactory references 
will be expected.— Address, A. A. V. Office of “The Builder.” 


ANTED, a good SMITH, who under- 

stands hot-water work. A permanent situation, ‘and good 

wages given. Character and reference required.—Apply at JOHN 
JAQUES’S, Ironmonger, Clapham-common, 8, 








TO BUILDERS AND JOBBING MASTERS, 


W ANTED, by a Carpenter and Upholsterer, 


a RE-ENGAGEMENT as General Jobbing hand. Is a good 
Paper-hanger and Painter, and can take every branch in house 
repairs: bell-hanging, gas-fitting, zinc-working, plumbing, lock 
repairs, &c.— Address, W. H. 4, Church-road, Battersea-bridge. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 

TION as FOREMAN of WORKS, or OUT-DOOR FOREMAN 

of CARPENTERS. First-class references from several London 
builders.—Address, M. A. 77, Caledonian-road, N. 








TO IRONMONGERS AND HOT-WATER ENGINEERS. 
ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 18, 
who has served three years, and used to stove-work, gas- 
fitting, bath and hot-water work, a SITUATION as IMPROVER, and 
to finish his time, in town or country. Good references, and salary 
moderate.— Address, T. 8. Office of “ The Builder.” 





TO BUILDERS, HOUSE PAINTERS, AND DECORATORS. 

ANTED, by the Advertiser, a practical 

man, aged 37, a SITUATION to take the management or 

superintendence in the above branches ; has had 24 years’ experience; 

can measure, abstract, &c.; and do all the necessary book-keeping 

by single and double entry. Would have no objection to fill up his 

time as Writer and Or tal D tor.— Address, W. J. H. 68, 
John-street, Fitzroy-square, London. 








TO GAS ENGINEERS. 

ANTED, immediately, 2 MANAGER 
for GAS WORKS in the Brazils, who is thoroughly compe- 

tent to undertake the Manufacture and Distribution of Gas. A liberal 

salary will be given.—Apply by letter, stating. qualifications, age, 

salary required, whether married or single.—Address, C. A. Charles 

Baker & Sons’, 8, Birchin-lane, London, E.C, 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, &c, 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 


Young Man, age 24, in either of the above offices. Has had 
considerable experience in drawing, estimating, measuring, &c. Has 
worked at the trade. No objection to go out to superintend the erec- 
tion of buildings, &c. Terms moderate. Good references can be 
given.— Address, A. B. Post office, Totton, Southampton, Hants. 





ANTED, in the Cffice, &c. of a Builder 


or Railway Contractor, by an active, practical Man, a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT. Has had sixteen years’ experience in the building 
trade, manual, official, and superintending ; can make plans, take out 
quantities, make up estimates, keep books, and measure-up work. 
Can furnish good security, if required, for a place of trust. Age, 30. 
Several years with a large London firm about to retire from the trade. 
Address, A. O. K. care of Mr. Leggett, Stationer, 20a, North Audley- 
street, Grosvenor-square, W. 


ANTED, immediately, 2 WORKING 
FOREMAN and BUILDER’S CLERK combined, in the 

locality of St. John’s-wood. He must make himself generally useful, 
and keep all books and papers in proper order. Hours, the same as 
the men. No one need apply unless he thoroughly understands the 
building business in all its branches, Salary, 36s. per week.—App'y, 
by letter only, to Mr. JOHN WELLS, 9, St. John’s-wood-terrace, 

.W. 








TO CIVIL ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS, 
ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by a 


gentleman, aged 26, who has served an apprenticeship to a 
Civil Engineer and Surveyor, as well as to a practical Engineer and 
Millwright, having just returned from the management of some rail- 
way works in India,— Address, T, 8, F. Scadding’s Library, Belgrave- 
road, S.W. 


TO TRUNK MAKERS, PACKING-CASE MAKERS, AND 
OTHERS 


ANTED, to INSTRUCT a YOUTH of 


respectable connexions in the above or any light business, 
under the eye of the Principal, in a heaithy situation, and where he 
can be comfortably accommodated with the family, and when compe- 
tent would be taken into the business if satisfactory terms could then 
be arranged.—Address by letter, prepaid, stating particulars and 
terms, to A. B. care of Mr. Horner, Builder, 15, Hart-street, Blooms- 


bury. 








ANTED, a SITUATION, by a Young 


Man aged 22. Can make plans and working drawings, mea- 
sure, and estimate. Can saperintend buildings, set out and measure 
up work, keep workmen’s time and accounts, or take the entire 
charge of a country job.— Address, A. B. 81, Fleet-street, E.C. 





TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT in town 

or country, by an experienced quantity taker, estimator, and 

draughtsman, of first-class practice ; or to Take Charge of an Estate. 

Age 32. Has been with present employers three years.—Address, 
W. H. at Johnson’s Post-office, Blackfriars-road, London. 


TO ARCHITECTS. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT in an 

Architect’s Office. Can prepare fair, working, and detail 

— &c. Terms moderate.—Address, B. I. Office of ‘‘ The 
Builder.” 


TO DECORATORS, UPHOLSTERERS, AND OTHERS. 
‘ 
ANTED, a SITUATION as FOREMAN 
of PAINTERS, or to Take Charge of Work. Good refer- 
ences.— Address, 8. E. care of Mr. White, 5, Upper Grafton-street, 
Fitzroy-square. 











TO BUILDERS OR PLUMBERS, 
W AN TED, by a Plumber, a constant 
SITUATION. Good reference as to ability. Is a good painter 
and glazier. Will go on a country job as plumber, or to Take Charge 
ofa Job. Has been used to good work,—Address, G. L, No. 12a, West- 
street, Regent-street, W. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


WV ANreD, by the Advertiser, a RE-EN- 





GAGEMENT as CLERK. Is well acquainted with book- 
keeping, measuring, abstracting and billing quantities, and the usual 
duties of the office. Age 27.—Addre:s, B, H. No. 38, Stamford-street, 
Blackfriars. 





TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND OTHERS. 


WANTED, an ENGAGEMENT by the 


Advertiser, who has an extensive and practical knowledge of 
building matters, drainage, house property, &c. Is a good plain 
draughtsman, accountant, and writer, and would be found a useful 
assistant.— Address, C. 0, care of Mr, Warin, 41, Blackman-street, 
Borough, 8.E. 





TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, PAINTERS, AND GLAZIERS. 

WANTED, by a Young Man, aged 26, 

who is a good scholar and writes a first-rate hand, a 
SITUATION as TIME or STORE KEEPER. Is capable of managing 
asmall plumbing, painting, and glazing business, and competent to 
keep a set of books. Would be glad to make himself useful as above, 
or would work at his trade asa plumber, painter, and glazier. Town 
or country, — Address, G. F. C. 13, Williams-terrace, Lorrimore- 
square, Walworth, London, 8. 





TO BUILDERS, HOUSE DECORATORS, AND HOUSE AGENTS, 
a . 

ANTED, by a young Married Man, a 

CONSTANT SITUATION. Can do painting, plumbing, 

glazing, gasfitting, paper-hanging, or is capable of taking charge of 

work. Can measure work in the above, and can make estimates. 

Country not objected to, Wages moderats. Six years’ character.— 
Address, J. B. care of Mr. Burns, Builder, Wilson-street, Finsbury. 





TO BUILDERS. 


ANTED, by a Practical Man, aged 30, 

a SITUATION as GENERAL FOREMAN, or to take charge 

of a job; a carpenter, &c, by trade. Can take out quantities, estimate, 

and measure up all sorts of work. Good references as to character 
and ability.—Address, W. E. Office of “ The Builder.” 


ANTED, by a Young Man, a CON- 

STANCY, as PAPERHANGER, PAINTER, and JOBBING 

PLUMBER, or as GLAZIER aud GLASS-CUTTER in a warehouse, 
town or country.—Address, T. L. 56, Smyrk’s-road, Old Kent-road. 


YA/ANTED, a SITUATION as SHOP or 


GENERAL FOREMAN, in town or country, Good reference 
given.—Address, J. L. L. Office of “‘ The Builder.” 











TO SMITHS, IRONMONGERS, AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
TION in Steam or Hot Water Works, or boiler-work ; or to 
look after Boilers and Engine, Been used to making joints. No 
objection to town or country. Can have seven years’ character.— 
Direct to R. Z. Office of ‘The Builder.” 





TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, &e. 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
TION as PLUMBER, or THREE-BRANCH HAND.— 
Address, C. H. 5, Camden-row South, Camden Town, N.W. 





TO ARCHITECTS. F 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, a RE-EN- 
GAGEMENT as CLERK OF WORKS, or General Superin- 
tendent for a contractor ; in town or country. First-class references 
as to character and ability —Address, X. Y. Z, Post-office, Stoke 
Newington, N. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, by a Young 
Man, who has been used to working with painters an 
plumbers. Understands rubbing down and preparing painters’ work, 
Wouges, 213. per week,—Address, A. B. Post-office, Beech-street, City. 


ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a CAR- 
PENTER and JOINER, in the Office or otherwise. Hasa 
good knowledge of plans, specifications, and accounts. Capable of 
taking charge of a small shop or a job.—Address, T. D. C. 8, Douro- 
cottages, Circus-road, N.W. 
TO GENTLEMEN, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, a SITUATION as FOREMAN 
of BRICK and TILE WORKS. Understands making white 
bricks, malm bricks, red pricks, tiles, and pots, in all its branches. 
Good reference given.— Apply, by letter, to A. M. P. Post-office, South 
Norwood, surrey. 


ue Advertiser, having had considerable 


experience in railway and Government work, levelling, sur- 


aN, 














veying, measuring-up, preparing plans, &c, desires an r 
MENT.—Address, A. B. 37, Westmoreland-street, Pimlico, 8.W. 


O BUILDERS.—As ARCHITECTURAL 

DRAUGHTSMAN, a Gentleman of many years’ experience in 

making designs and working drawings. Undeniable references.— 
Address, M. L, at Ingram’s, 58, Charles-street, Westminster. 
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TO ARCHITECTS. 


HE Advertiser, an Architect, who has had 

upwards of twenty years’ experience, both as clerk and prin- 
cipal, wishes to meet with an ENGAGEMENT as MANAGING 
CLERK in an establi-bed business, in town or country, or the Ma 
nagement of the Town Branch of a Country Business. Unexception- 
able references given.—Address, A. B. care of W. H. Waller, esq. 
Solicitor, 2, Duke-street, Adelphi, W.C. 


TO BUILDERS. | 
HE Advertiser, having just left a Fore- 


man’s place at a Builder's, is in want of a SITUATION as 
THREE-BRANCH HAND. Town or country.—Address, R. E. 22, 
Gloucester-place, Hackuey-road. 


TO CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


HE Advertiser requires a SITUATION as 


ASSISTANT DRAUGHTSMAN. Can be highly recommended. 
Has been used to mechanical drawing for some years, and is a go! 
tracer.— Address, W. A. B. Office of ** The Builder.” 


TO TIMBER MERCHANTS, &e. 


‘ ’ 

HE Advertiser, having had séveral years 

experience as CLEKK, COLLECTOR, and TRAVELLER, is 

desirous to obtain a situation in either of these capacities. Refer- 

ences if required.— Address, F. D, care of Mr. W. Piercy, News Agent, 
New North-road, Islington, N. 


HE Advertiser desires an ENGAGEMENT, 


either temp: rary or permanent. Is a good and expeditious 
Draughrsman, fully competent to design in any branch of Medieval 
art, and has a fair knowledge of quantities, &c. Salary moderate. 
A pref: ren e will be given t» a London office.—Address, A. A. Post- 
office, Charing-cross, 














A YOUNG MAN, aged 21, wishes to 

ARTICLE himself to a Carpenter and Joiner for twelve or 
eighteen months. Has served tive years to the above.—Address, A. B. 
care of Mr. Seares, Stationer, Kew Green. 


TO ARCHITECTS, DESIGNERS, AND OTHERS. 


A N ARTIST (an exhibitor in Oiland Water 

Colours), aged 28, wishes for a SITUATION where his know- 
ledge as an artist would be of service. Salary at first not an object.— 
Address, F. B. W. care of Mr. Stevens, 223, Goswell-road. 


GOOD JOINER is in want of constant 


EMPLOYMENT in the country. Age 29 years.—Address, J. 
HOLMES, No. 15, Princess-street, Edgware-road, London. 


TO SURVEYORS, CAPITALISTS, AND OTHERS. 


A GENTLEMAN, having purchased a 











valuable estate in the vicinity of London, admirably adapted 
for building purposes, is desirous of the CO-OPERATION of a person 
having command of 4,0002, Liberal terms will be offered.—Address, 
N. W. at C. H. May’s Advertisement Offices, 28, Clement’s-lane, E.C. 


COMPETENT ASSISTANT, aged 27, 


well versed in construction, and accustomed to the prepara- 
tion of finished, working, and detail drawings, in boch Gothic and 
Classic styles, is open to a RE-ENGAGEWENT. Good references, &c, 
Address, K. M. N. 27, Walcot-sqnare, London, 8. 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


PRACTICAL DRAUGHTSMAN 

would be happy to make PLANS, DESIGNS, TRACINGS, &c. 

at his own Rooms, on very moderate terms, with neatness and 
despatch.— Address, X, K. S. News-rooms, 151, Cheapside, E.C. 











TO BRICK, TILE, AND PIPE MANUFACTURERS, 


HE Advertiser, a Young Man, aged 26, 
wishes an ENGAGEMENT as MANAGER or CLERK in a 
BRICK and PIPE WOx«KS. Has been for the past eight years a 
partner in works of the sort, where he had the entire managemext ; 
has, therefore, a thorough knowledge of the business, Unexception- 
able reference, and security if required.—Address, L. 18, Richmond- 
street, St. George’s-road, Southwark, London. 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND OTHEKS. 
HE Advertiser (aged 21), who is a good 
architectural driughtsman, colourist, &c. is desirous of obtain- 


ing a SITUATION i» either of the above offices, in town or country. 
Address, W. B. L. Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 








TO BUILDERS, ESTATE AGENTS, AND CONTRACTORS. 


[HE Advertiser, an energetic Man, aged 24 


: (Joiner and Carpenter by trade), wishes to obtain EMPLOY- 
MENT. Is aPgood fixer, or could take a situation as Timekeeper, &c. 
Good references. Must be in town,—Address, L. M, 1, Carlton-road 
South, Mile-end, E. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
HE Advertiser, a rapid Designer and 


Perspective Draughtsman, wishes for a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
ASS'STANT to an ARCHITECT, or would be happy to render 
assistance at his own residence, in the preparation of competition or 
othe: drawings,— Address, M. A. Post-office, Lower Srunswick- 
terrace, Barnsbury, N. 








TO DECORATORS, &c. 


LERK.—A Gentleman, aged 30, of perse- 


veiling and business habits, a good accountant and ornamental 

draughtsman, is open to an KNGAGEMENT. Three years’ undenia- 

9a — to last employer.—Address, J. B. 8, St. Geurge-road, New 
ent-road, 





TO BUILDERS. 


8 
YOUNG MAN, aged 24, a good scholar, 


and who well understands the practical part of the business, 
aswell as the office routine, is anxious to obtain a situation in a 
oe OFFICE. — Address, X. Z, 8, Haverstock-street, City- 
r , 





PARTNERSHIP. 
fr . 
N ARCHITECT and SURVEYOR, with 
a good connexion in the provinces, is desirous of Purchasing a 
PARTNERSHIP in an established London Busine-s. Highest refer- 
ences given and required.— Address, ALPHA, Office of “ 'The Builder.” 


N ESTIMATOR and QUANTITY SUR- 


VEYOR, who is a good draughtsman, thoroughly understands 
construction, the drawing up of specifications, &¢ and has had the 
superintendence of extensive works, is open to an ENGAGEMENT as 
MANAGER of a Builder’s Business or other employment for the 
above qualifications, either temporary or partial, on moderate terms. 
Address, ALPHA, Seymour's Advertising Office, 16, Bear-street, 
Leices‘er-square W.C, 








TO BUILDERS, &c. 
AJ 

S GENERAL FOREMAN, CLERK of 

. WORKS, or to MANAGE a BUSINESS in the country.— 
WANTED, by the Advertiser, who has fifteen years’ experience, and 
a thorough practical knowledge of the trade in all its branches, a 
SITUATION as above.—Address, with full particulars, amount of 
salary, &c. &c, to W. W. Post-office, Stony Stratford, Bucks, 








TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
GENTLEMAN of great practical know- 


: ledge and experience is desirous of being EMPLOYED in the 
capacity of SURVEYOR, either by engagement or commissiun. Has 
been accustomed to that branch of the profession for the last ten 
years, and can give satisfactory references, &c.—Address, SURVEYOR, 
Library, 14, Palace-road, Lambeth, 8. 


TO CIVIL ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS. 
A N experienced practical Clerk of Works is 
desirous of a RE-ENGAGEMENT after this weck. Has been 
accustomed to works of magnitude, both buildings and sewerage, aud 
can produce satisfactory evidence of capabilities, &c.— Address, C. E. 
Library, 14, Palace-road, Lambeth, 8. 











TO ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS, AND 


BUILDERS. 
A GENTLEMAN desires an ENGAGE- 


He MENT with either of the above. He is able to make draw- 
ings of every description, ana has had much practical experience in 
ne construction of works. Age 30,—Address, X. No. 63, Fleet-street, 








TO BUILDERS, &e, 
“YOUNG MAN wishes for IMPROVE- 
MENT at the BENCH. Wages not so much an object as im- 


provement. Town preferred.—Address, W. R. 12, Caroline-place, 
Bayswater, W. 


A STEADY YOUNG MAN wants a con- 


stant SITUATION in a Jobbing Shop as JOBBING BRICK- 
LAYER. Can do painting and distempering. Wages 1/. ls. per week. 
Address, R. M. 10, Beaumont Mews, High-street, Marylebone, W. 


TO ARCHITECTS, 


N efficient Assistant is desirous of a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT. Has been t d to prepare finished, 
working, and detail drawings; take out quantities, write specifica- 
tions, and superintend works. First-rate references.—Address, K. 
Bessborough Library, Roehampton-street, Pimlico, 8.W. : 


TO CONTRACTORS AND OTHERS. 


A GENTLEMAN who has had considerable 


experience in the superintendence of Public Works, possessing 
a thorough knowledge of accounts, seeks an APPOINTMENT, at home 
or abroad. First-class testimonials and references.—Address, A. F. 
Office of “ The Builder,” 

















TO BUILDERS, SURVEYORS, &c. 


AX active, energetic Young Man, practi- | 


cally experienced in the Building Trade, seeks a RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT in a Builder’s Office, or as Assistant Surveyor, or Clerk of 
Works. Is a first-rate Joiner; can make plans and estimates, keep 
books, &c. ; fully qualified to successfully manage a Builder's busi- 
ness,—Address, JOHN PAINE, atShaw’s Library, 256, Oxford-street, V 


STAIRCASE HAND, of twenty years’ 


3 experience, is desirous of an ENGAGEMENT for any quantity 
of staircase or handrails, to any amount, upon the most approved 
principle, 25 per cent. less than trade price.—Address, GEO. BODLEY, 
12, Church-street, Islington. 


CLERK of WORKS, 45 years of age, of 


great experience, will shortly require a SITUATION, town or 
country. Satisfactory references as to character and qualification.— 
Address (with particulars and salary io be given), D. B. D. Post-office, 
Buxton, Derbyshire. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, 


A N experienced practical Measurer, Sur- 

veyor, and Accountant, is open to ENGAGEMENTS for pre- 
paring estimates, bills of extras, accounts in litigation, and making 
up builders’ books, Terms by arrangement.—Address, UTILITAS, 
154, Leadenhall-strect, E.C, 

















ONEY—IMMEDIATE CASH 


a ADVANCES MADE ON 
FREEHOLD, LEASEHOLD, and COPYHOLD PROPERTY 
TIMBER, WINE, and SPIRIT WARRANTS. 
BANKRUPTS’ and INSOLVENTS’ CASES CONDUCTED. 
Balance-sheets Prepared, and Meetings of Creditors Convene 
Mr. RICHARD CROSSLEY, ACCOUNTANT and BUSINESS AGENT, 
17, Moorgate-street, Bank, London, 


MONEY ADVANCED upon FREE and 


LEASE HOLD PROPERTY; also on property in course of 
ee liad to J. ATKINSON, Solicitor, No. 26, Cecil-street, 
trand. 


EN PER CENT PER ANNUM.—Sums 


of FIFTY POUNDS to TEN THOUSAND POUNDS may be 
INVESTED ‘for SEVEN YEARS, to pay the above interest, without 
partnership liability, and with Jess risk than any ordinary joint-stock 
enterprise.—Full particulars will be forwarded postage free to gentle- 
men giving banker’s reference to A. G, Universal Advertising Office, 
26, Brydges-street, Covent-garden. 


YEN THOUSAND POUNDS ready to be 


ADVANCED by the Temperance Permanent Land and Build- 
ing Society, on Freeho!d or Leasehold Property, for any term of years 
not exceeding fifteen, Monthly repayments (including interest) for 
each 1002, advanced :— 
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HENRY J. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
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34, Moorgate-street, London. 





ARTS, LADDERS, BARROWS, &.— 
GEORGE ELL, Manufacturer of Carts, Vans, Waggons, Trucks, 
and Implements for railways, town use, agriculture, and exporta- 
| anal BUILDERS’, and DECORATORS’ TRADE 
G. E. has constantly on hand a Stock of CARTS BARROWS, 
LADDERS, TRESTLES, STEPS, &c. 
DOBBIN and other CARTS, specially adapted for exportation 
with Wrought-iron Wheels. 
SCAFFOLDING, LADDERS, BARROWS, TRESTLES, STEPS, &c. 
LENT ON HIRE. . 


Price Lists on application, 


GEORGE ELL, 
EUSTON WORES, 366 and 368, EUSTON-ROAD, N.W. 


ICKSON & WADDINGHAM’S REGIS- 
TERED PERFORATED SLATE GROUND for Plaster Work.— 
Applicable tq ceilings, partitions, battened walls, p!aster floors, bed 
for tile pavements or puggiug in place of reeds, laths, or wood 
battens ; being imperishable, fireproof, easily fixed, and giving in- 
creased strength, preventing cracks in ceilings, rendering partitions 
equally firm as walls, and deadening sound. In tile pavements all 
danger of shrinking of boards or battens is avoided, and risk of decay 
entirely obviated, thereby preventing displacement of the tiles.— 
Full particulars will be forwarded on application to Mr. THOMAS 
WADDINGHAM, Architect, Blackfriars-chambers, Manchester. 


ARPAULINS, MARQUEES, &c. 


for SALE or HIRE. 
SCAFFOLD and HEMP ROPE FALLS, 


. PIGGOTT, 
59, Bishopsgate-street Without, E.C. Manufacturer, by appointment, 
to Her Majesty’s Honourable Board of Ordnance. 


BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


TO § 
ARPAULINS for COVERING WORKS. 
SCAFFOLD AND HEMP ROPE FALIS. 
AWIINGS FOR FOUNDATION STONES, 
CARY & PRIER, 
DE BEAUVOIR FACTORY SOUTHGATE ROAD, N. 


(Ys0aGcon and COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of 
PATENT ASPHALTE ROOFING, 
BOILER, RAILWAY, SHEATHING, and INODOROUS FELT, 
For Damp Walls, and Lining Iron Houses, 
DOWGATE HILL, London ; and 2, GOREE PIAZZA, Liverpool. 

















me 


NO SHUTTER BARS. 









ENNINGS’S SHOP-SHUTTER SHOE. 
SHOP SHUTTERS are SHOD and SECURED by the above, at 
HALF THE COST OF THE UNSIGHTLY AND DESTRUCTIVE 
SHUTTER BAR. Shops referred to in every public street in London 
When ordering the above, send FINISHED THICKNESS of 
Shutters, and the way they go up. 
Sold by all Ironmongers, and the Inventor, 
GEORGE JENNINGS, 
Sanitary and Engineering Depdt, Holland-street, 
Blackfriars-road. 


ILT BORDERING for ROOMS, from 14, 


per foot. Best and cheapest House in London for every 
description of Room Bordering, Picture Frame Mouldings, and Picture 
Frames of every description. at the very lowest prices. Regilding in 
all its branches to the trade. 4-inch Gilt Beads, 7s. per dozen 6-feet 
lengths ; best ditto, 12s. 


G. REES, 57, DRURY LANE, 


Four doors from Drury-lane Theatre. Established in 1800, 


p= Se 











IMPORTANT TO ee on BUILDERS, DECORATORS, 


THERS, 
Cc WORK CENTRE FLOWERS, 
SHOP FRONT TRUSSES, 
VASES, ROYAL ARMS, CAPITALS, 

Atd every description of ornament for internal and external deco- 
rations, executed in Plaster, Carton Pierre, Composition, and every 
kind of Cement, at reduced prices, 

MESSRS. HERBERT, MODELLERS, 
242 EUSTON ROAD, 8ST. PANCRAS, 











N ATHEMATICAL DRAWING INSTRU- 


MENTS, THEODOLITES, LEVELS, CIRCUMFERENTERS 
SCALES, TAPES, CHAINS, T-SQUARES, RULES, &c, 





JOHN ARCHBUTT & SONS, 
20, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LAMBETH, 
Near Astley’s Theatre, 
Respectfully inform the Public that their Illustrated Price-List wil) 
forwarded free on application. The prices will be found remark- 
ably low. Every article warranted. Second-hand instruments of all 
kinds, by the best makers, always in stock. 


ECOND-HAND MATHEMATICAL and 


SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS by Troughton & Simms, Elliott 
Brothers, Doliond, Adie, Jones, Harris, and others. Also, Telescopes, 
Microscopes. Opera and Race Glasses. by Ross, Troughton, Simms, 
Elliott, Dollond, and others. At Mr. WM. LAWLEY’s, 78, Farring- 
don-street, City.—Instruments Bought, Sold, or Exchanged, 








TO CHURCHWARDENS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 
‘ 
7 , cheap, a Second-hand 
powerful CHURCH CLOCK; strikes the hours and quarters; 
capable of striking a bell from 12 cwt. to 20 cwt.—For particular; 
apply to W. & R. GRIFFITHS, Clock Dial Manufacturers, Edmund- 
street, Birmingham, 


HEODOLITES, LEVELS, TRANSIT 


THEODOLITES, DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, SCALES, &c. 
AKER, 
243 & 214, HIGH HOLBORN, , 
Begs to inform Surveycrs, Architects, and others, that having re- 
cently made extensive additions to his manufacturing premises, he is 
now enabled tu supply any quantity of first-class instruments of every 
description, upon the shortest notice, at a price very much lower than 
is usually charged tor the best workmanship. Every article manu- 
factured on the premises, and alterations, repairs, aud adjustments, 
will receive immediate attention. A large assortment of SECOND- 
HAND THEODOLITES, LEVELS, &c. in stock at low prices, which 
are warranted. Inferior instruments taken in exchange. Catalogues 
free by post. Established 1765. 








INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862.- CLASS 13. . 
Only Medal awarded for “‘ excellence of construction of Mathematical 
Instruments.” 


SQUARES.—W. F. STANLEY, 
late STANLEY and ROBINSON’S IMPROVED. 
Recommended in “ The Engineer,” ‘‘ Builder,” and 
* Practical Mechanics’ Journal.” 42-inch, 5s. and 
7a. 6d.; 31-inch, 3s, 6d. and Ss, 6d. ; 23-inch, 2s. 6d, 


and 4s, ; 

Mathematical Instruments of every description, of 
the best possible make, and highest finish, rade on 
the Premises, ana 
Scales, Rules, Rods, Chains, Tapes, Drawing boards, 

&c, &c, Every Article for draughtsmen’s use, 
Lists of Prices on application, 
8, GREAT TURNSTILE, HOLBORN, 
LONDON, W.C. 


Price 2s, 6d. post free, STANLEY’S 
IMPROVED DRAWING PEN. 








OLOURS and VARNISHES at 
REDUCED PRICES, 2 

Genuine White Lead, 30s. per cwt. ; Linseed Oil, 3s. 4d. per gallon 5 
Boiled Oil, 3s. 8d.; Turpentine, 8s. 6d. per gallon; Fine Pale Oak 
Varnish, 7s. 6d. per gallon, for cash, at F, LANGTON’S Colour bg 
house, 143 and 144, Whitecross-street, St. Luke’s, E.C. Dry an 
Ground Colours, Brushes, &c.at the lowest prices. 





— 
PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
AMILTON & CO. 
No. 10, GREEK-STREET, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
Sole Manufacturers of TAL 
Cc, A. WATKINS’S PATENT WIRE-BOUND ROUND and OVA 
PAINTING BRUSHES. ’ 
Distemper Brushes, Sasi: Tools, Stripping Brushes, Gilders’ and 
Grainers’ Tools. M a 
These goods are made of the best materials and workmanship, on 
have obtained a hi putation among the chief decorators in the 
kingdom. Varnish and Colour Manufacturers, Oilmen, Merchants, 
&c. are supplied on the lowest terms. Price Lists torwarded on 
application. 


ENT’s PAINTING BRUSHES 


are all stamped G. B, KENT & CO. 
And are manufactured solely vy G. B. KENT & CO. 
at 11, Great Marlborough-street, London, W. 
Established 1777. 2 it 
KENT’S BRUSHES have been celebrated for their superior quali pod 
for the last eighty-four years, and may always be depended upon 
the best that cun be made. 
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